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Vv, 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
‘The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And several other 
His Bscellency the rd nea of Ireland, the 
RL of EGLINTON and WINT i. 
S LORD BISHOP OF MANCHEST 
. The Right Worshipfl the Mayor of Manchester, 1VIE j MACKIE, Esq. 
is Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVE 
SIR FREDERICK "GOR USELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 


And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 
DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Ouppotend in 1848, and develoned at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, Sa * s- expressly as a Great 
National Institution oe ‘oy the cENeNAE AD id Promotion Te NATIVE 
aoue TALENT, and the ADVANCEM ENT OF MUSIC 








Gudea hig! pare and pleasing Musical Entertainment, entitled D K 
AND HIS irre My MEN, who number upwards of Thirty instrumentalists, aa 
po Legge Chorus, the whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile 


Cs aa ore of LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH 
pore FROM IVE TO SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selec- 
tions, Solos, Marches, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most 
effective manner, and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical 
Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF aaeree AND So py gl OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUT 
Principal of the Royal ‘College of Music ; acini ao er, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical Dr. Mark, 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes... «.. .. 
Master of the General Educational Department ; } 


Mr. PowELt 
and Two 
Assistant Teachers. 


Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, 
Lo ewreth Geography, Practical Geometry, and soe 
eeping ° 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


err ieee ka Se jr Baker. 
err SIEMERS. 

Piamoforte se ses soe see cee eee one tee) one eee Mr. ELDER 
ons. RoGurer. 

WHOL ose cee cee coe tee cee tee ee tee cee tee ee Mr. Bearp. 


Mons. VieuxTEemPs. 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... Mr. T. Donovan. 





Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet’... ... Sig. Corres. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments oo . Mr. H. Russecr. 
rtina (German and English) ... ... Mr. Evper. 
Messrs. PoweLu and 





Vocal Classes Exper. 


Dr. MARK has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession pos- 
sessing musical talent, who'will find the above jinstitution a happy home, and receive 
a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free of all 


ex 
Littie. Boys; from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
Sel by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


ee 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
For Prospectuses, ‘apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge Street, 


Dr. MARK _ also 
Dr. M 


to Sonne wt with his little Men. 

to invite the ;Parents and Friends, and all those interested in his 

ivtue re Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his establish- 

oy i—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and? Two and [Four, p.m. 
ys excepted, 


ment. Visi 


SX? JAMES'S BABE? 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


nmr rn rw | 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 





Che Cwenty-third Concert of the Season, 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 28th, 1860. 





The whole of the Programme will be selected from the Vocal and 
Instrumental Works cf 


Stalian Masters. 


The selection (except one Air repeated by desire) will be entirely new. 


PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 
Quintet, in A major (No. 5—8rd set—Op. 20), for 2 Violins, Viola, and 
two Violoncellos. Boccherixt. 


Herr BECKER, Herr RIES, Mr. DOYLE, M. PAQUE, and Signor PIATTI. 
Aria, “ Ahi lo ex 5 1 .-(I Zingari in Fiera)........+...Paesiello 
Mad lie. "EUPHROSYNE PAREPA. 


Aria, “ Torbido mar che fine” Pas8ione)...0000 00000008 « Jomelli 


for Pianoforte alone .. Clementi 
LA GODDARD. 


Sonata, in C major (Op. 34, No. 1), 
Miss ARABE 


Aria, “ Vado ben spesso” .... 
Mr. TENNANT. 


Notturnoe for two voices, “ Puro ciel tsenael uilla notte ? .....scseeeseesee Ler? 
Madile. PAREPA and Madame LAURA BAXTER 
Grand Quartet, in D minor, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 


Ci 
Herr BECKER, Herr RIES, Mr. DOYLE, and Signor PIATTL 
PART II. 


Quartet, “Come ohime! partir”... cnscasens( WING), os000000022+.Paesiello 
Madile. PAREPA, Madame LAURA BAXTER, Mr. TENNANT, and 
r. 


sichord Lessons ” Gulati the Cat’s Fugue) 

ISS ARABELLA GODDA 

Aria, “ Alla larga Bigness cxmsecstescces LS Buona Figliuola)......Piccini 

Madame LAURA BAXTER. 

Aria, “Com’ ape ingegnosa ” (by desire) ............( Tarrare).........Saliert 

” pe ingegnosn 0 nT ERY. ( ). 

Sonata, in G, for two Violoncellos .......;. oo ceicansnamenoatons cag oan 

Signor PIATTI and Mr. SCHROEDER. 

Wenetian Air, “ La Biondina in Gondoletta,” Variations by... Paer 
Madlle. EUPHROSYNE PAREPA 

Notturno for two voices, “Per Valli per Boschi ” ...............000...Dlangimt 

Madame LAURA BAXTER and Mr. TENNANT. 

Quartet, in E flat major, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello... Rossini 

Herr BECKER, Herr RIES, Mr. DOYLE, and Signor PIATTI., 


ConDUCTOR............Mg. BENEDICT. | 


Selection from “ H 





Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 8s.; Unreserved Seats, 1s. 





Saturdays and 
21 
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ISS EMMA BUSBY’S MORNING CONCERT, 

Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday, May 28, at 3 o’clock precisely. Artists, 

Miss Aucusta THomson, Miss Marian Mogs, Mile. Jenny Meyer, Mr, SANTLEY, 

Mons. Satnron, Signor .PiaTri. Miss Emma Bussy. Conductor, Mr. Cusins. 

Tickets half-guinea, family ditto (to admit three), one guinea, at the Music-sellers’ ; 
and of Miss Busby, No. 42 Blandford Square. : 


TALIAN NIGHT.—MONDAY POPULAR CON- 


CERTS.—St. James’s Hall.—_On Monday evening, May 28, the programme will, 
by particular desire, be selected from the works of Italian composers. Pianoforte, 
Miss ARABELLA Gopparp; Violin, Herr Becker; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Vocalists—Mlle. Panera, Mile. Lavra Baxrer, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. SANTLEY. 
Conductor, Mr. Benepicr, Full; particulars may be obtained at; Chappell & Co.’s, 
50 New Bond Street. 


Ji igang SQUARE ROOMS.—Mr. MELCHOR 

WINTER (Tenore), and Mr. BENJAMIN WELLS (Flautist), beg to an- 
nounce that their GRAND EVENING VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CON- 
CERT will take place on the 28th of May at the above Rooms. Artists :—Madame 
Weiss, Miss Manian Homer, Miss CuiprerFigLp, and Madame Sainton-Do.sy ; 
Mr, Weiss, and Mr. Metcuor Winter; Harmonium, Mr. Scotson CLarK, and Flute, 
Mr. Bensamin We Ls, who will pan on Carte’s Silver Cylinder Flute, on which 
he had the honour of playing before the Queen and the Prince Consort. Conductor, 
Herr Witnetm GANZ. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 2s.; and 
Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had of Messrs. Cramer & Co.; Chappells ; Boosey ; 
Keith, Prowse, & Co.; and also of Mr. Benjamin Wells, 23, and Mr. Melchor Winter, 
17 St. James’s Square, Notting Hill, W. 


WV ASrER HORTON C, ALLISON, Pupil of Mr. W. H. 

Holmes, will give his SECOND PIANOFORTE PERFORMANCE, at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Tuesday evening, May 29 (to commence at 8 o’clock 

recisely), when he will play a Selection from the Works of Himmel, F. Hiller, H. Herz, 
z Field, C. Potter, W. S. Holmes, and W. S, Bennett. Master Allison will be assisted 
by Miss Martan Moss, Miss Tueresa Jerrerys, Mr. Leonarp, Mr. WALWorTs, and 

r. J. Batsic CHATTERTON, Harpist to Her Majesty. Accompanyist, Mr. HAMMOND, 
Tickets, }0s. 6d. each, or 3 for £1 1s. (all seats reserved) to be had of Master Allison, 
143 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT, at St. James’s 


Hall, on Tuesday, May the 29th, for the benefit of a family in distress. Artistes, 
Macame C, Haves, Mad Rt F, adame Laura Baxter, Miss 
E. Witkinson, Miss Manian Homer, Miss Lerrier, Miss ANNIE Gopparp, Miss 
Sr. Crain, Miss TopHam, and Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON ; Signor BELLETTI 
Mr. Georce Perrin, Mr. JouN MorcGan, Mr. Evmore, Signor Otiva, an 

Mr. LAwier; Miss ARABELLA Gopparp, Mr. F. Cuatrerton, Mr. V. CoLtins, 
Master Drew Dean. Conductors—Mr. F. Mori, Signor Cunio, and Signor 
Ranpeccer. Sofa yer 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Area, 2s. 6d.; Gallery and Orchestra, 
Is. Tickets to be had of Miss Lytton, No. 30 Bloomsbury Street; and of all the 
principal Music-sellers ; and at Keith, Prowse, & Co’s. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—MISS PALMER’S GRAND 


CONCERT, Thursday next, May 31, Vocalists, Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Parepa, Miss Mina Poote, Miss Pater, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. WitBye Cooper, 
Mr. Lewis Tuomas. Instrumentalists: Solo-Pianoforte, Mr. Cuartes Haf, 
Solo-Violoncello, Mr. GeorGe Cotiins. Conductors, Mr. J. L. Harton and Mr. 
Watrgr Macrarren. Doors open at half-past Seven, Commence at Eight. Stalls, 5s. ; 
Galleries, 2s. 6d.; Area, 1s. Entrance to the Stalls in Wilson Street. 


ERR LIDEL’S MATINEE MUSICALE will take 


place (by kind permission of Messrs. Collard & Collard) at 16 Lower Grosvenor 
Street, W., on Thursday next, May 3lst. Vocalists, Madame CatHering Haves, 
Miss Messent, Madame Lavra Baxter, and Mr. ALLAN Irvinc. Instrumentalists, 
Messrs. SALAMAN, ADOLPH Rigs, ReGONDI, OserTHuR, Louis Ries, and Lipe.. 
Conductors — Messrs. SaLaAMAN and Rugs. Tickets 10s. 6d. each, at the Music 
Warehouses, and of Herr Lidel, 42 Mornington Place, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


ROFESSORS’ CONCERT UNION.—Mr. 


BLAGROVE begs to announce Four Quartetr Concerts, in conjunction 
with other Professors, on Friday evenings, June }, 15, 22, and July 6, at the Beethoven 
Rooms, 76 Harley Street, at 9 o’clock. Ist Concert: Performers—Miss AuuusTA 
THomson, Messrs, WILBYE Cooper, H. BLaGrove, CLEMENTI, COLCHESTER, DAUBERT, 
and Sipney Smit. Subscription Tickets (Reserved), £1 1s.; (Unreserved), 10s. 6d. 
Single Tickets (Reserved), 7s. or 4 for £1 1s.; (Unreserved), 3s. 6d. or 4 for 10s. 6d. at 
Messrs, Leader & Cock’s, New Bond Street. 


Mé W. G. CUSINS will perform at his Matinée 


Musicale, at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, June 2, at half-past Two, Pianoforte 
Compositions by Mozart (Violin, Mr. H. Blagrove), Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
Violoncello, Mr, Payne), and Chopin. Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, to be had only of 
r. Cusins, 53 Manchester Street, W. Tickets, 78., at all the principal Music Ware- 
houses, and of R, W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond Street, W. 


R.HAROLD THOMAS’S MATINEE MUSICALE, 


on: Monday, June 4th, will take place at Collard’s New Pianoforte and Concert 
Rooms, 16 Lower Grosvenor Street, W., commencing at 3 o’clock. Artists, Miss 
AvuGusta THomson, Miss Poote, Mr. Witpye Coopgr, Mr. SANTLEY, Messrs. Henry 
and RicHarp BLAGRove, Signor Pezze, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Linpsay Stoprr, Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, and Mr. Harotp Tuomas. Professor STERNDALE BENNETT has kindly 
— - pony ae A . gn — his Cantata, ‘The May-Queen.” Tickets, 

s. 6d. each; or Family tickets (to it three), £1. 1s.; at the Musi 

and oi Mr. Harold Thomas, 37 Maddox Street, wW. i we Wecehom 


WN RK. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ANNUAL CONCERT 


will take place at the St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, June 8th, at 
which Miss ArasetLa Gopparp, Mr. Sims Raves, and the ~ te emaizont Artistes of 
the day will appear.—Sofa Stalls, 7s. ; Reserved Seats, 5s, ; Balcony, 3s., to be had of 
Mr, Brinley Richards, 4 Torrington Street, and at the principal Music Shops, 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —Mr, BENEDICT 

begs to announce that his ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, is fixed for Monday, June 18, under the imm e patronage of 
Her Most Gracious red the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, H.R:H. the 
Duchess of Kent, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. Principal Vocalists, 
Mesdames Titiens, Brunetti, Lorri, Detta Santa, BorGui-Mamo, Lemaire, 
VaNnéEri, Paggpa, and ALpont; Signori GIUGLINI, Beat Corsi Geanse, Rowcon!, 
Everarbt, Viacerti, and Moneint. The Instrumental Artistes will be uly announced. 
Early application is solicited for the remaining boxes and stalls, which may be secured 
at the Box Office, the principal ‘Libraries and Music-sellers, and at Mr. Benedict’s, 
2 Manchester Square. wW. . 





RENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — 
Lessee, F, B. Caarrerton, Director, M. Tatexy, Monday and Tuesday, 
May 28th and 29th. Mdlle. Doverces.—M. Brinpdgav. is 
PAR DROIT DE CONQUETE. 
LE CHEVEU BLANC. 
LES ETOILES DE PARIS, 
Orchestra Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 5s. ; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Private!Boxes, 
from £2 2s. To commence at 8. 


M ISS GERARD, in answer to inquiries, begs to inform 

her friends and pupils that she is mot the lady advertising as Mlle. Gerardi, 
and requests that letters respecting pupils and 4 en may still be addressed to 
her residence, 12 Belsize Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 








Miss SELINA PYKE (Pupil of Mr. Charles Salaman) 


continues to give Lessons on the Pianoforte. Miss P. attends Schools and her 
Pupils Westward, twice a week.—52 Great Prescott Street, E. 


: as 
ADLLE. DESIREE ARTOT has arrived in Town for 
the Season. Communications respecting Engagements, &c. to be addressed to 

4 Charlotte Street, Rathbone Place 


RCHESTRAL UNION.—Mr. ALFRED MELLON 
begs to announce that he will return to London about the middle of June, when 
he will be open to any Engagements for the Band of the Orchestral Union, which he 
has reconstructed. ' Principal Artistes: MM. Santon, H. Hint, W. Warson, 
E. Payton, Doyie, Trust, G. CoLttins, AYLWARD, Howe, sen., Wuire, P. S. 
PRatTTen, Barrer, Lazarvs, T. Owen, Hausser, C. Harper, STANDEeN, ‘I’. Harper, 
Stanton Jones, W. WinTerBotrom, Ciorri, Hucues, and F. C. Horton. Agpiice- 
tions respecting eugagements to be made to Mr. George Dolby, 2 Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, W. 


HE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


Miss J. Wetis, Miss Eyzes, Mr. Baxter, Mr. W. Cummincs, Mr. Lanp, and 
Mr. Lawter, will have the honour of fiving their 100th Performance of Glees, 
Madrigals, and old Ballads, on Friday, June 1, at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, 
14 Regent Street, and continue these Entertainments for a short lod every Wed- 
nesday and Friday at 3, and on Saturday evenings at 8.15. 


“ MNHE ARION” (Eight-Part-Choir).—The Members of 
this Society will meet until further notice every Thursday evening, at 
8 o’clock, at 13 Berners Street, Oxford Street. Conductor, Mr. ALrrep GiLBErT. 
. F, REILLY, Hon. Sec, 
Persons desirous of joining the Choir are requested to address the Secretary. 


r . 
ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—Westminster 
Road.—Lessee, Mr. C. MORTON.—Every Evening.—C. H. Gounop’s Opera, 
Faust—Faust, Mr. Henry Herpert; Mephistopheles, Mr. C. Bernarp; Siobel, 
Mrs. ANDERSON ; Marguerite, Miss Russet. Conductor, Herr JonGumans—and Selec- 
tions from Dinorah, Trovatore, and Macbeth. Several interesting Pictures have been 
added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated and 
beautiied, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis. 


O BANDMASTERS.—Wanted immediately, a BAND- 
MASTER for the Second Cumberland Volunteer Artillery Corps.—Apply to 
C. Thurnam & Sons, Music Warehouse, Carlisle. 


T° ORGANISTS. — The Advertiser (who has some 


knowledge of Music) wishes to take Lessons on the ORGAN, and in HAR- 
MONY.—Address, stating terms, &c., “ Diapason,” 4a Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 


T° PROFESSIONAL PIANISTS.—To be sold, a 

magnificent-toned GRAND COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, quite new, by 

Dumilatre & Co. Warranted genuine. It has three strings to a note, and a double 

check action ; the touch is equal to a Grand, and has nearly the same power. Cost 

age £60, but to an immediate purchaser it is to be sold for 30 Guineas. ‘To be seen at 
r. J. Day’s, 52 Gloucester Street, Pimlico. 





























OUBLE BASSES for sale, six fine-toned Instruments 
by good Makers ; a VIOLONCELLO by Banks, in Case; TENORS by Foster 
one Foe 5 eo set b _Bexatoaries, Ruroe, Polnas, &e. ; ape 2 se esting 
in a Cary ahogany Case, plays 74 tunes, rticulars a: to 
J, Moore, Buxton Road, Huddersteld. avi le waned 





The Entire Stock of Engraved Music Plates (63,000), Copyrights, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 


Music and Literary Property, beg to announce that they will submit for sale, 
by Auction, at their house, 47 Leicester Square (formerly the Western Literary Insti- 
tution, in July, the entire, very extensive, and highly valuable STOCK of Messts. 
WESSEL & CO., of Hanover Square, who are retiring from business. Further 
Particulars of this Important Sale will be announced. Applications for Catalogues, 
which are preparing, may be addressed to the Auctioneers. 
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“ELIJAH” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tus principal topic of conversation among musical circles Jduring the 


last few weeks has been the Mendelssohn Festival. As we have heard 
a variety of opinions expressed, we propose offering a few remarks 
respecting the performance, which we were unable to do in our 
necessarily imperfect first report. 

The preliminary Handel Festival of 1857 was an experiment, and a 
bold one, involving an enormous expense, and the possibility, after all, 
of its turning out a failure. Fortunately, the success was so great as to 
warrant the authorities! of the Crystal Palace and Sacred Harmonic 
Society in keeping their promise of repeating the Festival on a still 
larger scale, this time being the real anniversary of the composer's 
death. The result of the meeting of 1859 is too fresh in our readers’ 
minds to require further allusion, Having organised such a gigantic 
body of executants, and brought them so efficiently under the guidance 
of Mr. Costa’s baton, it seemed a pity that they should be allowed to 
disperse, and it was therefore resolved that as far as the London 
contingent was concerned, they should be brought occasionally together 
for the purpose of rehearsals, with a view to future performances of 
similar magnitude. There was little fear that the country choristers 
would suffer their voices to rust for want of practice, as, from the 
frequent repetition of oratorios in provincial towns, to say nothing of 
the Festivals of the choirs — Birmingham, Norwich, Leeds, Bradford, 
&c,—they are generally kept as well up to the mark as their 
metropolitan coadjutors. Next to Handel, there is no composer of 
oratorios so popular as Mendelssohn, and no work, except the Messiah, 
is held in greater esteem than Elijah. It was natural then that this, the 
last great completed composition of the illustrious master, should have 
been selected for the next grand performance at the Crystal Palace. 
Fitting opportunity was afforded by the fact that some years since a 
monument was projected to the memory of Mendelssohn, which had 
been recently completed ; and it was proposed that the statue should be 
inaugurated by the performance of Elijah with 3000 executants. 

Various expectations were formed as to the resiilt, the general opinion 
being that the impression would be unequal, and the consequence was 
as anticipated.* Much of the effect of these monster performances at 
the Crystal Palace necessarily depends upon where the auditor is placed. 
The best spot for hearing the choruses is the farthest point from the 
orchestra, the raised platform en face; but here the solos are almost in- 
audible, Nearer the orchestra, and within range of the soloists, one 
hears distinctly only that portion df the chorus which is opposite ; 
hence the diversity of opinions to which such performances must neces- 
sarily give rise. As with the apologue of the knights who quarrelled 
and fought as to whether the shield was gold or silver, each seeing only 
one side of it ; and the still more famous chameleon dispute, each must 
be content to take his own impressions without trying to convert his 
neighbour. 

For some days beforehand the weather was not very promising. The 
long continued and constantly prevailing cold east winds had deterred 
all pleasure seekers from out-door enjoyment, and no doubt prevented 
many from securing tickets. Happily a decided change for the better 
set in, and a more lovely day than the 4th of May could not be desired. 
There was sufficient sun to give warmth and light up the gay colours 
of the spring toilets, without putting any one to inconvenience from an 
excess of heat, and, after the first dulness of the morning had cleared 
off, a degree of certainty about the general aspect, which set one’s mind 
at rest on the question of umbrellas, and a possible scarcity of cabs. 

At 3 o’clock the Palace presented a brilliant sight. Some 18,000 
people were gathered under its vast transept. The huge orchestra was 
crowned by a gigantic bust of Mendelssohn, surrounded by laurels, and 
occupied by the 3,000 who were to display their powers. In front of 
the orchestra was exhibited a portrait of the composer, kindly lent by 
Mr. Benecke, of Denmark Hill, and underneath a copy of the inscrip- 
tion written by Prince Albert, in Mendelssohn’s copy of Elijah, on 
the occasion of his first hearing the work. Punctual to the moment, 
the principals all in their places, Mr. Costa waved his baton, and the 
first solemn strains were heard, the prophet foretelling the drought— 
“ As God the Lord of Israel liveth ”—delivered by Signor Belletti with 
that clearness of enunciation for which he is so remarkable. The 
overture produced but little effect, and it was immediately felt that, 
almost any body of instrumentalists alone would fail to bring forth 





* In addition, Mendelssohn’s music of all others requires great at- 
tention, the exquisite light and shade, and wondrous delicacy of the 
accompaniments being unfitted for so very large a building as the 


Crystal Palace, where the broad massive effects of Handel are alone 


calculated to produce the desired impression, 









siffficient volume of sound to be clearly understood in the vast area. 
The first chorus, “ Help Lord,” with its two subjects, “The harvest 
now is over, the summer days are gone,” and the episode, “ Will then the 
Lord be no more God in Zion,” was given with precision. The duet, 
“Lord. bow thine ear to our prayer,’ was smoothly sung by Miss F. 
Rowland and Madame Sainton, the succeeding recitative, “ Ye people, 
rend your hearts,” being given by Mr, Sims Reeves with masterly feel- 
ing and expression, and eliciting the first applanse that had any warmth 
in it. The double quartet, “ For he shall give his angels charge,” rarely, 
if ever, goes well, and this time formed no exception to the rule, being 
as usual nnsteady and wavering. The scene between the widow and 
Elijah introduced Miss Parepa, who sang her music with ease and 
fluency, if not with all the judgment to which we have been accustomed. 
The beautiful and soothing chorus which follows, “Blessed are the men,” 
was very successful, 

In the music of Elijah, Signor Belletti fulfils the requirements of 
even the most exacting, by his thoroughly artistic and musician-like 
method, never straining his voice, and yet always producing the desired 
effect. In the recitative, with chorus, where the prophet urges the 
idolaters to test who is the true God, this was especially noticeable. 
And here we must protest against the time at which Mr. Costa took the 
choruses of the priests of Baal. The beginning of their first invocation 
is marked Andante grave maestoso, finishing Allegro non troppo, the second 
time they appeal, “ Hear our cry, O Baal,” allegro vivace, and the third 
time, “ Hear and answer,” presto. In each of these instances, however, 
the tempo was accelerated to such a degree, that the gradual working up 
into fury of the priests was entirely lost sight of, to say nothing of the 
beauty and clearness of the music being sacrificed. 

In 1855 the'finest performance of Elijah ever heard, was given 
at Birmingham, under Mr. Costa. In 1858 the same oratorio was given 
under the direction of the same gentleman at the same town; but the 
“tempo” of every piece was so unduly aecelerated, that, however it might 
show the mastery over band and chorus, imperilled the safety of the 
work. In 1860 we have these faults repeated to a greater degree ; and it 
should be a grave matter of consideration whether it is advisable in 
music to keep pace with the “fastness” of the age for the sake of 
obtaining what is supposed to be increased brilliancy, but frequently 
tends only to confusion. We have frequently had occasion to find fault 
with some provincial conductors for their constant tendency to drag the 
time; but there is a medium in all things. We have nothing but praise 
to award to the quartet, “Cast thy burden,” admirably sung by Miss 
Parepa, Mdme. Sainton Dolby, Messrs. Reeves and Thomas. The 
chorus “'The fire descends” wanted clearness from reasons already 
mentioned, and to which we need not further advert. The duet between 
Elijah and the youth, sustained by Signor Belletti and Miss Parepa, did 
not produce the marked sensation it ordinarily does in a more limited 
area. The “ Thanks be to God” chorus, however, made some amends, 
and brought the first part of the oratorio to a grand close. 

Half an hour’s interval enabled singers, players, and audience to 
recruit their energies, and the second part went with decidedly more 
spirit than the first. Miss Parepa was much applauded in “ Hear ye 
Israel.” Miss Dolby (Mdme. Sainton rather) was encored in “O rest 
in the Lord,” which she took slower than usual, to the manifest improve- 
ment of the effect. Mr. Sims Reeves was also compelled to repeat “ Then 
shall the righteous,” which he gave with all that energy and expression 
of which he is so complete a master. The unaccompanied trio “Lift 
thine eyes,” ordinarily allotted to two sopranos and a contralto, was 
rendered by Miss Parepa, Mdme. Sainton and Miss Palmer, one 
soprano and two contraltos, the effect (no disparagement to the ladies 
named) being by no means enhanced thereby ; indeed we hardly ever 
remember its falling so flatly upon an audience. There was no encore, 
and the delicious chorus “ He watching over Israel,” followed conse- 
quently in its right order without interruption. The choruses “ Woe to 
him” and “Behold God the Lord,” were particularly satisfactory— 
more so than the last “ And then shall your light,” which was not 
altogether steady. In the little that was set down for them, Miss F. 
Rowland, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Thomas did excellent service in aiding 
the general effect. 

At the coneiusion of the oratorio the band of the Coldstream Guards 
joined the orchestra, and the National Anthem was given, Miss Parepa 
taking the Ist and Srd verses solus, the 2nd being sung as a trio, in 
which she was joined by Madame Sainton and Mr. Reeves. A general 
rush was then made to see the unveiling of the statue, which, however, - 
took place while there were yet some thousands in the building. Of 
the casting of the bronze we some time since gave an account; but 
there is much division of opinion as to the likeness, the diversity in the 
existing portraits and busts greatly tending to increase the difficulty of 
a a correct resemblance. We have not yet seen anything that 

as done justice to the features of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy,— 
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- 
nor do we think that this work will increase the correctness of notion 
as to the personal appearance of the great musician. 

The patience of those who waited for the torchlight procession was 
sorely tried, as it was long after dusk before any symptoms were shown. 
When it did come, however, those who waited were more than amply 
gratified by the really fine effect produced by the moving lights which 
glimmered in the distance through the trees and shrubs like stars which 
had come on earth and lost their way. As they neared the spectator 
and stood round the large basins of the upper plateau, the fountains 
playing at the same time, loud shouts of applause burst forth, and all 
agreed that the sight was as beautiful as it was uncommon, When the 
bearers gathered round the statue, the torches were thrown into a heap, 
and by the lurid light the* figure of him, in whose honour the crowds 
had assembled that day, stood out in strong relief, the whole forming a 
wonderfully impressive spectacle and appropriate conclusion of a day 
that will be long remembered by those who had the good fortune to 
assist at the brilliant inauguration of the Crystal Palace Season of 1860. 


— 


MADAME CLARA NOVELLO. 
( Continued.) 


Tue circumstances by which the infancy of Madame Clara 
Novello was surrounded, were singularly propitious for the 
development, if not for the germination, of the true artistic spirit 
for elevation of the mind to the comprehension of lofty subjects, 
and thus for her qualification to the special position she holds as a 
singer of sacred music. We have dwelt at some length upon the 
associations of her childhood, because, however indirectly, these 
must"have influenced her entire career, and thus constitute an 
essential, though perhaps an undesigned, portion of her intel- 
lectual education. It would have been of comparatively small 
value that she was gifted with a voice of such loveliness and 
power,— that her mind was prepared for the perception of the 
subtlest beauties in the art to which she was devoted,—had not her 
natural organ been brought, by training, so completely under 
control as to enable her fully to realise her own conceptions. In 
this respect her advantages were as great as in the other two; 
for her scholastic education was fully as fortunate as the general 
circumstances from which her mind received its first bias. 

In 1824 her family was residing at Paris, where she received 
musical instruction from M. Fétis, at present director of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, author of the Biographie Universelle de 
Musiciens, together with many didactic works, and composer for 
the church and the theatre. M. Fétis was at that time professor 
in the Conservatoire of Paris. By his advice his young pupil 
became a candidate for admission into that institution, where 
instruction being entirely gratuitous, there is a limit to the number 
of students; and as vacancies arise they are filled up by the most 
promising candidates who may compete for the advantage. It 
was somewhat adventurous to bring forward a child of six years 
old to contend with girls of double or threefold her age, at an 
election in which physical and mental powers, voice and intellect, 
were the qualifications for success. Chiles was the head of the 
department to which the friends of little Clara desired her to be 
admitted; and to this eminent master she was accordingly taken 
for examination. The piece chosen for the display of her ability 
was a bravura from Arne’s Artaxerxes, “The Soldier tired.” 
Time was, but is now no more, when this song was regarded as 
the infallible test of vocal proficiency in England ; the pretensions 
of any singer were acknowledged ake could pass the ordeal of the 
volleys of triplets she had to fire through in “The Soldier tired 
and whosoever ventured not to essay the voluble divisions of this 
proof of skill was classed derogatorily as a ballad singer, and 
esteemed accordingly. Twenty years having elapsed since 
Artaxerzes,— the only English opera which till then had held per- 
manent ground through successive generations of singers and 
listeners,— has been witnessed on the stage, they whose memories 
extend not farther back have no chance of recollecting “The 
Soldier tired,” except through the trumpet of Mr. Harper, whose 
remarkable execution, while it proves what he can do as a trum- 
peter, shows also how much (or how little) was expected of a 
prima donna in London, previous to the year 1840. Now “The 
Soldier tired” appears to have been admired in England alone ; 
its merits, such as they are, and its elements of vocal display, such 








as we were wont to esteem them, escaped the appreciation of the 
Paris professor. This effort of the young aspirant failed to con- 
vince the commentator on Albrechtsberger of her precocious talent, 
and he required another specimen of her ability in a style with 
which he was more familiar. Clara, who was not to be discomfited 
by Choran’s anti-Anglican predilections, now the ‘* Agnus” 
from Mozart's Mass in F, in her performance of which she displayed 
such genuine musical feeling, and such singular promise, that 
she was unhesitatingly preferred over nineteen competitors. You 
may, if you will, suppose her success in this beautiful air to have 
been, in some degree, due to her life-long familiarity with eccle- 
siastical music, the practice of which constituted her father’s 
chief professional avocation, since its style must have become, 
from constant association, as a second nature to her. You may, 
if you will (and, though not fatalists, our will must coincide with 
yours, if you be thus willing), regard this infantine triumph as an 
augury of the distinction as an interpreter of the greatest works 
of the first masters of sacred music, which the little girl, who had 
not then cut her wisdom teeth, was destined to attain. 

Clara Novello’s studies in the Conservatoire were principally 
directed to sacred music, in which her rapid progress won the 
admiration of all who witnessed it. Here we trace a cause, as 
we have just supposed a prognostic, of her excellence in that 
department of her art in which she will be especially missed when 
she retires from public life. Such was her early proficiency that 
she was soon capable of sustaining a part in the performances of 
the students; but as it was out of all propriety that so small a 
person should be ranked with her unproportionable associates, 
accordingly, as the only means to fit her to take her stand beside 
them, she took it on a stool, and thus was raised to an elevation 
of stature approximating to her elevation of talent. For six 
years she continued the course of instruction afforded by the 
Conservatoire, whence she derived that solid foundation in the 
principles of the vocal art which may well be ee to have 
secured her first success and enabled her not only to maintain, 
but consolidate it. In 1830, however, occurred the famous July 
revolution, which, while it changed the dynasty, greatly disturbed 
the arrangements of all institutions dependent on the monarchy, 
and, among others, the Conservatoire de Musique. This fact, 
combined with other circumstances, induced the removal of 
Clara Novello to London, and here, in her native city, began a 
new epoch in her education. 

(To be continued). 
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MENDELSSOHN AND BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONY 
IN C MINOR. 


A leaf from my Musical Diary. 


Tue Rhenish musical festival, celebrated at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1846, will be remembered with delight by those who were present, 
not only with regard to the selection of the masterpieces per- 
formed on the occasion, but also from the presence of two leading 
stars in the musical world of the 19th century—Mendelssohn as 
conductor, and Jenny Lind as prima donna. 

One of the principal instrumental compositions performed at 
the festival was Desthoven’s Symphony in C minor. In the third 
movement (the scherzo) of this symphony, Mendelssohn, to the 
surprise of the admirers of this chef-d’euvre of Beethoven, 
cancelled two bars*, but nobody doubted, by the well-known 
veneration of Mendelssohn for Beethoven and his immortal 

enius, that a reason, not to be disputed, would be at the bottom, 
for cancelling these two bars alluded to. 

At that time, engaged as reporter for the well-known Cologne 
Gazette, I was present at the festival for the purpose of rendering 
the critical musical report, and felt it my duty, on behalf of a 
great number of Beethoven’s admirers present, and the musical 
public at large, to address myself to Mendelssohn, to learn the 
reason why those two bars hed been cancelled. Not long after- 
wards, through Mendelssohn’s interference, and in consequence 





* The 2nd and 3rd bar, page 108, in the score published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig; and in the French edition, page 98, the 
last, and page 99,the first bar. Paris, E. Girod. 
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of the above-mentioned interrogation, the publishers of the score 
of this symphony, Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, inserted in 
the Leipzig Musical Gazette, July 1846, Nr. 27, the following 
communication :— 

“In comparing the original manuscript of Beethoven’s Sym- 
hony C minor with the one published by us, a scruple with 
regard to the 2nd and 3rd bar, page 108, has arisen. We have, 
therefore, been induced to look over the correspondence with 
Beethoven, and the following letter, dated August 21, 1810, will 
ive the explanation on the subject. The subjoined part of 
Beethoven's etter in fac-simile relates to it.” 


Beethoven writes :— 
“ The following errors I find in the Symphony C minor, viz. : 


2 
le Fe 


3rd movement 3 time, where after the major v the minor com- 





mences again, standing as follows : 
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I take only the bass part ; the two bars which are crossed are too 
much, and must be blotted out, and let it be well understood, 


also, in those parts which have rests.” 


The subject wants no further explanation. The mistake arose 
partly through the engraver, partly from the manuscript of Bee- 
thoven's score, from the reason that he intended, in this symphony, 
as in some of his others, to have repeated the minor parts three 
times, and the major parts only twice. 

In the original score are those two bars which are crossed, 
figured with I, and the two following ones with II. This, and 
also the term “Si replica con trio allora I,” which has been 
written with a red pencil on the top of the page, have been over- 
looked by the engraver. 

The discovery and regulation of this error is the merit of 
Mendelssohn, to whom we are indebted; and but for him most 
likely we sHiould have remained in the dark even to this day. 

ere is another error in the same symphony, in the first move- 
ment, and also in the symphony B flat, 
a. F major, Nr. 8, 
"A Pastorale, 
which Schumann, Czerny, and other musical authorities have 
detected and revised, and of which I shall speak at a future time. 
Dr. ern RaHLEs. 


90 St. John’s Wood Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
May 1860. 
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MOZART AND JELIOTTE THE SINGER.* 


Tur Duke de Rohan-Chabot possesses, in his magnificent chateau 
at Reuil, a dozen leagues from Paris, a small picture, forming part 
of a rich collection of family portraits. 

It represents Mozart, as a child, seated at a harpsichord, in a 
saloon of the chiteau de la Roche-Guyon, in Normandy, and 
formerly the property of the Duke de Rohan-Chabot. Mozart 
is playing or singing, and Jeliotte, the actor of the Opera, is 
accompanying him on the guitar; the Prince de Beauveau, in a 
scarlet surtout, and decorated with the blue cordon, is seated 
behind the young musician, reading, with a careless eye, a paper 
he holds in his left hand ; the Chevalier de Laurency, a gentleman 
in the suite of the Prince de Conti, dressed in a black velvet coat, 
is standing behind the arm-chair in which Mozart is seated ; the 
Prince de Conti is chatting with M. de Trudaine, the son of him 
for whom David painted his celebrated picture of the “ Death of 
Socrates ;" while Mdlle. Bargoty, in front of a group formed of 
the Maréchale de Mirepoix, Mme. de Viervelle, Mdlle. de 
Boufflers, afterwards Duchess de Lauzun, and the Prince de 
Henin, is — tea, though listening attentively at the same 
time to Mozart's beautiful playing. In another group we perceive 
M. Dupont de Velse, brother of M. d’Argental, the Countess of 








| 








* From the Brussels Guide Musical, 





Egmont, senior, the Countess of Egmont junior, formerly Malle. 
de Richelieu, and the President Hénaut, seated on one side of the 
fireplace. The last group shows us the Countess de Boufflers 
standing before a table luxuriously laid out, and by her side the 
Count de Chabot, afterwards Duke de Rohan, talking to the 
Count de Jarnac, while the Marshal de Beauveau is pouring 
out a glass of wine for the Bailli de Chabrillant, who is opposite 
M. de Meyrond, the famous geometrician. 

It is astonishing how these noble and intelligent faces appear to 
acknowledge the ascendancy of the young genius, who charms 
and captivates them! All eyes are fixed upon him; every one 
is listening to him with surprise and ecstacy. Even the family 
portraits Tet into the panels of the apartment seem to share the 
sensations of this brilliant audience. 

The picture contains many illustrious heads, and many wonien 
celebrated for their birth as for their beauty. Yet that which 
rivets us, that which attracts and interests us more than aught 
besides, is the sublime child, not yet eight years old, and never- 
theless the equal of the greatest masters. 

Mozart is represented in an apple-green coat and knee-breeches. 
He is so small that his feet, which dangle in the air, scarcely reach 
below the fingerboard of his ay ox met y He has a round face, 
rosy lips, a broad projecting forehead, and a meditative eye, 
while his little powdered wig gives him quite an amusing magis- 
terial air. 

Up to the present time we know nothing more about Mozart’s 
first visit to Paris than what is reported in the chronicles of the 
emg He performed three times; at Versailles before the 

ing, the queen, and the court; and at two public concerts. 
This is all we knew; but respecting his relations with the society 
and artists of the period, nothing worth mentioning had reached 
us. 
The picture which I have just sketched, as faithfully as I could, 
ac 20 that Mozart went out visiting ; that he played in private 

ouses in Paris and the country; and that, when he was only 
seven years old, he had excited sufficient interest in Jeliotte, the 
celebrated singer of the Opera, to cause the latter to accept the 
modest post of his accompanyist. 

As Jeliotte’s name comes naturally under my pen, let me relate 
a few facts concerning him. 

Jeliotte was born in the neighbourhood of Toulouse in 1711. 


, Gentle, good-natured, and wearing on his countenance the serenity 


of happiness, he inspired others with it, while he enjoyed it him- 
self. He was a man completely happy. In the first place a 
chorister, and then counter-tenor at Toulouse Cathedral, an 
excellent musician, and an adept on several instruments, he 
possessed a voice of incomparable beauty. His provincial fame 
reached the ears of the Prince de Carignan, Inspector-General of 
the Opera. Jeliotte was summoned to Paris, made his first ap- 
pearance at once at the Opera, and passed through the ordeal 
with enthusiastic applause. From that moment he enjoyed the 
favour of the public, whose idol he was for twenty years. The 
audience trembled with delight when he appeared on the stage ; 
they listened to him with a oe —— and their applause 
was always ready when he concluded. His voice was full, 
admirable, sonorous, of a pleasing quality, and reaching, without 
the slightest effort, the highest notes of the counter-tenor. 

Jeliotte was neither handsome nor well-made; but he had 
merely to sing and he was superb, It seemed as though he 
charmed the eye at the same time as the ear. Being a good 
musician, his talent cost him no trouble, and his profession was 
only a source of pleasure. Cherished and esteemed by his 
comrades, he led the life of a man of the world, — welcomed and 
longed for everywhere. At first, what people wanted was to hear 
his singing, and his complaisance in acceding to their wishes was 
as charming as his voice. He made it his especial study to pick 
out and learn our prettiest songs, which he gave to perfection, 
accompanying himself on the guitar. But people soon forgot in 
him the singer in their appreciation of him as an amiable man. 
His wit and obliging disposition procured him as many friends as 
he had numbered admirers: some belonged to the middle classes, 
while others moved in the very highest society. Invariably simple 
and modest, he accumulated, by his talent and the favours bestowed 
on him, a small fortune, which he employed in placing his family 
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in comfortable circumstances. In the offices and private cabinets 
of the ministers he enjoyed considerable credit, which he employed 
in rendering most important services to persons in his native 
province, Languedoc, where, in return, he was adored. é 

His generosity proved most injurious to him; and he died at 
Paris, in 1782, in a state bordering on poverty, having no resources 
but his pension, which, luckily, could not be touched by his 
creditors. TorcHet. 
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MADAME SCHROEDER-DEVRIENT.* 


On the 10th November, 1859, the public journals brought news 
from Munich that Sophie Schroeder, at the age of nearly eighty 
years (her maiden name was Biirger, her first married name 
Stollmers) had excited such a jubilee by her recitation of Schiller’s 
Bell as would have been possible to few of the younger notabilities 
of the stage. And now (February 9, 1860) we read of the 
decease, in Coburg, of her equally renowned daughter, Wilhelmina 
Schroeder-Devrient, by second marriage, Madame Bock. Five 
and twenty years younger then her mother, her shorter career 
was not less eventful, not less rich in triumphs. Born in 1805, at 
Hamburg, in her fifth year she figured on the stage in a ballet : 
thence she went with her mother to Vienna, where she first 
appeared as an actress at the age of fifteen, and in such parts as 
Alicia in Phédra, Louise in Kabale und Liebe, Beatrice in Der 
Braut von Messina, did honour to the teaching and example of her 
mother. At the same time she received musical instruction from 
Griinwald and Mozatti, and already, in the year 4821, turned her 
attention to opera. Emmeline in Weigl’s Swiss Family, Maria in 
Grétry’s Blue Beard, and Eleonore in Fidelio, were her first most 
prominent parts. If the story that it was she who first caused the 
world to recognise the power and beauty of Beethoven’s opera is 
untrue, inasmuch as Fidelio had maintained its place in the 
répertoire of the Vienna Opera since 1816, it is true that in 
her study of the part of Eleonore, Wilhelmina Schroeder, at 
sixteen, did enjoy the personal instruction, and, by her performance, 
obtain the hearty applause of the composer. us equipped, she 
went first (in 1823) to Berlin; and thence to the Court Theatre 
at Dresden, with which she remained connected, notwithstanding 
her artistic tours, until her retirement from the stage (in 1848). 
Here she never tired of making progress in her art; but even 
when she had long shone as a model, she repeatedly began anew 
at the foundations, availing herself of the instructions of the 
celebrated singing-master, J. Miecksch. At Dresden she laid the 
foundation of her fame, which, after her journeys to Paris in 
1830 and 1831, and to London in 1832, 1833, and 1837, spread 
over the greater part of cultivated Europe. 

Should we undertake to recall all the parts in which Wilhelmina 
Schroeder appeared during a period of twenty-seven years, we 
should not wander far from the truth in maintaining that_she 
represented all the leading characters in all the operas written and 
produced before and during her theatrical career. While she 
revealed to us the perennial freshness of Gluck, Grétry, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Spontini, she understood how, at the same 
time, to make Rossini and Bellini, Auber and Donizetti, Halevy 
and Meyerbeer exceedingly enjoyable; and any one who has 
admired her in German works of later times, —the operas of 
Weber, Spohr, Marschner, and Richard Wagner, — will find it 
hard to tell how much these masters owed to her, and how much 
she to them. We shall not see such another Armida, Iphigenia, 
Donna Anna, Fidelio, Euryanthe, Rebecca, or Adriana; we shall 
not see again that perfect harmony between composer and 
interpreter which we enjoyed in her creations. But perhaps the 
highest thing was the soul with which she quickened and ennobled 
weaker and even weak forms. To the end of her career she was 
on this account besieged by an uninterrupted series of artists, 
who, not knowing how to find the true and shortest way to glory, 
found it convenient to bespeak the mediation of the disinterested 
artiste. Schroeder-Devrient was always glad to help where she 





* From the Leipzig Zeitung. 





was able. Most glad when it would really serve the cause of Art. 
She had sincere joy in her art; for her it had nothing mechanical, 
nothing slovenly, nothing aiming at mere applause or Fe When 
she made pilgrimages to Paris, London, Vienna, and Berlin, it was 
no Barnum raid, but to test the correctness of her efforts before 
new and perhaps severer judges; not the desire to take her talents 
to richer markets. Hence we do not see her seeking an uncul- 
tivated public of backwoodsmen, but going to the places where all 
her great predecessors had been; where ‘she found living rivals, 
where the public had seen and‘appreciated the highest and best. In 
fact, her artistic journeys were more productive of fame than of 
any material advantage. 

The same zeal for Art she'always’showed towards other talents 
striving in the same direction. If it was not possible to carve, as 
she said, a Schroeder-Devrient out of every piece of wood, yet 
there were a great number of younger talents which she helped to 
develope, or at least carried along with her. We must not imagine 
her instruction to have been systematic ngpoury lessons to be 
learned and said by rote. Where no real soul for art betrayed 
itself, where the capacity to understand and follow her was want- 
ing, her influence could not of course avail; but where there 
glimmered any spark of native fire, she knew well how to quicken, 
sustain, and cause it to shine out. From es Schebest to 
Johanna Wagner, a whole list of singers could be named, who, if 
just and candid, would ascribe the best they have ever done to 

er example and her teaching. 

Her zeal for the aspirations ‘of more recent composers has been 
alluded to. ‘There has hardly been one of any importance who, 
living at the same time with ee, did not seek her acquaintance, 
and, if deserving of it, win her friendship. She was one of the 
first to recognise Wagner ; she belonged to that prophetic circle, 
who, not led astray either by the unmistakable excrescences in 
the first works of that master, or by the fault-finding criticism of 
the day, foretold the rising of a new star ; she it was who in the 
parts of Adriano and of Senta, decided the victory. Nay, for the 
first representations of the Tannhiiuser, she undertook the part of 
Venus. This was the last creation of her genius. The part in 
many respects was not suited to a woman of forty; but we shall 
not see such another Venus. It was her unmistakable enthu- 
siasm that lent a colouring to her performance, which those presen 
never can forget, and which those who have only seen the opera 
without her, can never understand. 

For all who knew her, there is and can be no description even 
remotely corresponding to the impression she left ; and it is hardly 
possible for one who has not seen her, to form any conception of 
her performances. Who can imagine a Fidelio, who, with the 
first words she uttered seized upon every public, and in the prison 
scene moved even the actors on the stage to tears? or a Donna 
Anna, who, in the brief words of the introduction : “Padre mio!” 
thrilled every nerve of our being? or a Euryanthe, who could 
breathe an eestacy of love into the duet: “Hin nimm die Seele 
mein ?” who, if he has not seen or heard,—nay, if he has not lived 
it,—can form any idea of the cry with which Rebecea was ,wont 
to greet the trumpets of Ivanhoe. 

We shall again see Clytemnestra rage, and Marie toy in Blue 
Beard, and perhaps an Emmeline smile amid tears ; we shall often 
hear “ Adelaide” and the “ Erlkénig” sung, and again be thrilled 
by their imperishable beauty ; but the highest enjoyment we shall 
feel in them can only be, that the singer falls not too far short of 
the ideal which has been realised for us once and cannot be again. 
Such identity of the artiste with her part, such faultless dramatic 
expression, such a union of splendid resources, of most highly 
cultivated singing with complete impersonation, we shall never 
witness again. The happy instinct with which Schroeder-Devrient 
saw and caught the spirit of every part, and the peculiar signifi- 
cation of its every moment, has often been a theme of wonder. 
This was native to her. But the reason of it was, that she had 
perfected her taste to the finest degree, and was never weary of 
probing the task set before her, and never ceased to study it until 
she had found its truest expression. 

As Schroeder-Devrient was always great and noble in her per- 
formances, so she always set herself the highest tasks in her art. 
Thus she worked for her own time, and her name will live for 
ever. 
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Concerts. 
aw Ca 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery. — The series of Subscription 
Concerts was continued on Friday the 18th, with Haydn’s 
Creation. The work, by far the lightest in the repertoire of 
the Society, was, generally speaking, well performed. The band 
executed the Overture (“Chaos”) in admirable style. The ac- 
companiments were likewise worthy of commendation. The 
chorus showed their familiarity with the work, and were steady 
and correct as usual. We may except the vocalised passages in 
the last piece, “ Praise the Lord, ye voices all,” the only phrases 
of the kind in the work which were sung incorrectly. 

The soprano solo was undertaken, for the first time, by Miss 
Parepa, who did herself infinite credit. Indeed, the part suits her 
better than any sacred réle she has attempted. “On mighty pens” 
was particularly effective, the ascending passages being delivered 
with accuracy and brilliancy of tone. Mr. Sims Reeves was never 
more favourably heard than in “In native worth.” The purity 
of his singing is exceeded by none of his contemporaries; while 
he renders this (and many other airs) with a manliness which is 
all his own. Signor Belletti had not quite recovered from his 
recent indisposition. He took infinite pains, however, with his 
music, and, in “Rolling in foaming billows,” created a marked 
sensation. The room was crowded in every part. 


Paitnarmonic Concerts.—The programme of the fourth 
concert on Monday last was unusually rich in material, and 
attracted a very large audience to the Hanover Square Rooms :— 

Part I. ; 

Overture — Scherzo — Song with Chorus, “ You 

spotted" snakes,” (Miss Augusta Thomson and 
Mdlle. Jenny Meyer) — Notturno, March, and 


Final Chorus (“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”) Mendelssohn 
Air, “Du village voisin,” Madame Ricder (“Le 

BE ee ee ee eee 
Concerto, Violin, No. 8, Herr Kémpel (Scena 

CIRMEUNIUD) cat, hdd. tem: bbe Sec fcce. seo.. oft PORE 
Recit. and Air “ Nur einen Wunsch, nur ein 

Verlangen” (“ Iphigenie in Tauris”) — Malle. 

Genny Meyer... ccc see ose ced tds ice) Glee 
Overture, “ Anacreon” et ta Te Cherubini 

Part I 

Sinfonia in F, No. 8... aha dae nae ek “beers 
Scena, “Ah me! he comes not,” Miss Augusta 

Thomson (“Fair Rosamond”) ... ... «.. Barnett 
Trio, Madame Rieder, Miss Augusta Thomson and 

Malle, Jenny Meyer (“ Azor and Zemira”)... Spohr 
Overture, “ Zauberfléte”... .. Mozart 


Conductor — Professor Sterndale ‘Bennett, Mus, D. 


We must criticise the performance in our next. At present it is 
enough-to say that the new violinist, Herr Kémpel, was deservedly 
successful ; and that Mendelssohn’s Scherzo was played to per- 
fection and encored. 


Tue Lonpon Guez AND Mapricat Unron, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edward Land, will give their 100th performance of 


lees, madrigals, and old ballads on Friday next, at the Royal” 


allery of Lllustration,—a very gratifying proof that the public 
are appreciating more and more this delightful style of vocal music. 

Mr. Henry Lesuiz’s Cuor.— The Concert on Wednesda 
last, the fifth of the season, was quite up to the standard oth 
Mr. Leslie seems to have set up, and above which he will not go 
on any account. Glees, madrigals, and part-songs sung in a style 
nearly approaching perfection will always command an audience ; 
but the interpolation of indifferent fantasias on operatic airs is 
simpy distasteful to the musical public, whose opinion neither 
Mr. Leslie nor anyone else can afford to despise. Last season we 


had sonatas, pianoforte and violin, and pianoforte and violoncello 
and other works of equal importance. This matter should be 


looked to. The motett of Hauptmann, “Source of all power and 
light,” Wilbye’s madrigal, “ Sweet honey-sucking bees,” “ Hear 
prayer” (Mendelssohn), trio canone, “Placido Seffiretto” 
erubini), were the noticeable features, A vocal duet, and a 


(ch 


four-part song, by Mr. Henry Leslie, were sung with much effect. 
Both compositions are agreeable and well written. 


Mapame Pvuzz1's Concert.—A large and fashionable assembly 
attended the annual concert of Madame Puzzi, which came off at 
the ‘Hanover Square Rooms on Monday morning. The pro- 
mme was more than usually varied. The artists included 
Tcodenss Borghi-Mamo, Lemmens-Sherrington, Parepa, Ruders- 
dorff, Everardi, Lemaire, and Rieder; Signors Mariano Neri, 
Solieri, Ciabatta, Dragone, M. Désprét, and Mr. Patey, vocalists ; 
and M. Leopold de Meyer (piano) and Signor Pezze (violoncello), 
instrumentalists. The special feature of the concert (to quote the 
Morning Post) “was the first appearance this season of the great 
‘lion-pianist,’ Leopold de Meyer, who executed a new fantasia 
on original themes, of his own composition, with extraordinary 
effect. We never heard him play with more brilliancy, power, 
delicacy, and finish.” Being unanimously encored, he returned 
to the instrument and repeated the last half of the fantasia. 
The Neapolitan air and variations, introduced by Madame 
Borghi-Mamo in the lesson scene of the Barbiere, and sung by the 
same lady on the present occasion, was the most brilliant vocal 
display of the concert. The fine duo, “No, Matilda,” from 
Rossini’s Matilda di Shabran, was admirably given by Mdlle. 
Parepa and Madame Borghi-Mamo. Madame Everardi, wife of 
the eminent barytone, in the cavatina, “ D’amor sull’ ali,” from 
the Trovatore, displayed a voice of nice quality, and a good style 
and method. Two compositions by Signor Giuglini, a duet sung 
by Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Borghi-Mamo, and a 
shires by the entire company, were introduced. The rest of the 
performance calls for no particular remark. 


Monpay Porvutar Concerts. — Out of eight pieces in a pro- 
ramme devoted to various masters, no less than five were heard 
or the first time at the concert of Monday last. This looks well, 
as it shows that the continued success attendant on these interesting 
series has not made the directors indifferent or content (as is too 
often the case) to fall back upon works with which the public are 
now, thanks to them in a great measure, tolerably familiar. Nor 
is it alone in the construction of their scheme that the effects of 
judicious management are shown : not only fresh pieces but fresh 
artists are heard. This season we have had Her Becker, a 
valuable addition to the ranks of our classical violinists ; and now 
a (comparatively) new pianist, Her Lubeck, is introduced. 

The instrumental novelties comprised two quartets,— Mozart’s 
in D minor, and Beethoven’s in F minor; both played to per- 
fection by Messrs. Sainton, Goffrie, Doyle, and Piatti: Me: “ 
delssohn’s trio in C minor (No. 2), in which the first and last 
named gentlemen were joined by Herr Lubeck, who also gave 
a sonata in C sharp minor, best known as the Moonlight 

onata. 

The remaining novelty was the “ Sleep song” from Auber’s 
Masaniello, given with the utmost delicacy of expression by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who also contributed Rossini’s barcarolle, “ La Gita 
m Gondola,” in such a manner as to elicit an encore, which it was 
impossible to resist. To Mr. Santley for his admirable rendering 
of Vincent Wallace’s capital song, “ The Bell Ringer,” a like 
compliment was deservedly paid, and much applause was earned 
by the said gentleman in Mr. J. W. Davison’s “ Rough Wind 
that moanest loud.” Mr. Benedict as usual accompanied the vocal 
music with consummate ability. 

On Monday next—an Italian night—Miss Arabella Goddard, 
Miss Laura Baxter, Mlle. Parepa, Herr Becker, &c., will appear. 
The selection (except one air repeated by desire) will be entirely 
new. 


SwansEA.—The Jullien Concert came off on Monday evening at 
the Guildhall, under the patronage of the Mayor. Considering the 
benevolent object in view, namely, to aid the fund on behalf of M. 
Jullien’s widow and family, who have been left totally unprovided for, 
the attendance was not so large as we anticipated. Sufficient, however, 
we hope, has been realised to enable the promoters to transmit a sub- 
stantial sum to the fund. The following artistes kindly gave their 
services on the occasion :—Madame Enderssohn, the last vocalist who 
accompanied the great maestro on his tour through England; Miss 
Evans, of Newport; Miss Harrison; Miss Pincott; Mr. Merrick, of the 
Bristol Cathedral; Mr. W. Bowen, and the members of the Swansea 
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Musical Union, led by Mons. F. Ternon. Dr. Wastfield, Dr. Denning, 
and Mr. Fricker, also kindly gave their services. The concert opened 
with Auber’s overture, Masaniello. Madame Enderssohn sang Donizetti’s 
aria, “ L’Amor Suo,” Hadyn’s Canzonet, “She never told her love,” 
“ Home, sweet Home,” and M. Enderssohn’s “ Only in jest.” We were. 
much pleased with Miss Rachel Evans’ pianoforte solos. She was 
loudly encored. Miss Harrison sang Meyerbeer’s “Robert toi qui 
jaime,” and Wallace’s “Gentle Troubadour.” Mr. Merrick, of the 
Bristol Cathedral, sang. Mr. Bowen and Miss Pincott assisted as 
amateurs, The former sang “Good Rhein Wine” with much spirit, 
and was encored. Miss Pincott received a similar compliment. Dr. 
Wastfield and Dr. Denning conducted. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—This evenmg, Satur- 

day, May 26, second night of SEMIRAMIDE.—Tittens, ALBontI, BeLaxt, 
ViateTti, and Everarot. On Monday, May 28, Grand Extra Night, IL DON 
GIOVANNI. On Tuesday, May 29, IL TROVATORE. — Titiens, ALBont, 
ALpicuiert, Viaterti, and Giveiinr. On Thursday, May 31, Rossini’s Opera of 
SEMIRAMIDE.—Tirtens, ALBONI, BELART, VIALETTI, and Evgrarpt. On Saturday, 
June 2, first night of ERNANI.— First appearance of Mdlle. Lortt DELLA Santa. 
Conductor — Signor Arpiti. To conclude each evening with the new ballet of 
SCINTILLA, in which Mdlle. Poccaini and M. Duranp will appear. The box-office 
of the Theatre is open daily from 10 to 6. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Second Night of 
Semiramide.—Titiens, ALBONI, VIALETTI, Everarpt, Be. art —This Evening 
(Saturday, May 26) will be performed Rossini’s Opera of SEMIRAMIDE. Semira- 
mide, Mile. TiTiens (her second appearance in that character); Arsace, Madame 
Avpont; Oroe, Signor Viacetri; Idreno, Signor Betart ; and Assur, Signor 
Everarpt. Conductor, Signor Arpiti1. To conclude with the first tableau of the new 
and aimired Ballet of SCINTILLA, in which Mile. Puccnin1, Mile. Motacca', and 
M. DouranD, wil, susta n the principal characters. Pit tickets, 8s. 6d. ; Gallery stalls, 
5s. ; Gallery, 3s. Tne Opera will commence at 8 o’clock. 


+ + 

OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN,— 

First Appearance of Mdlle. DIDIEE. rate 
This evening, May 26th, will be performed, for the first time this season, Rossini’s 
oe LA GAZZA LADRA. — ar, 
* Principal characters by Mad Penco, Mad Tagliafico, Mdlle. Didiée, Signor 
Ronconi, M. Faure, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Lucchesi, Signor Polonini, Signor 
Rossi, Signor Gardoni. 

At the conclusion of the Opera, the New Floral Hall will be illuminated. The 
Band of the Coldstream Guards will perform until Twelve o’clock, by permission of 
Colonel Newton. Each Visitor to the Boxes, Pit Stalls, or Pit, will have the privi- 
ledge of entrée, free of extra charge. Carriages can take up at the Bow Street 
entrance of the Floral Hall. 


EXTRA NIGHT NEXT MONDAY. 2 

Ont Monday next, May 28th, will be performed for the third time this season 
Rossini’s Opera IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
B Principal characters by Madame Miolan-Carvalho, Madame Tagliafico, Signor 
Ronconi, M. Zelger, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Lucchesi, Signor Rossi, Signor Mario. 

After which (second time) a New Ba!let Divertissement, arranged by M. Desplaces, 
entitled LES AMOURS DE DIANE, 

The Music arranged by M. Nadaud. Supported by Mdlle. Zina, Mdlles. Esper, 
Maraquita, Mulot, and Laure, Mr. W. H. Payne, and M. Desplaces, 











On Tuesday next, May 29th, will be repeated Rossini’s Opera 
LA GAZZA LADRA. 
After which the New Ballet Divertissement 
LES AMOURS DE DIANE. 


EW FLORAL HALL—A GRAND MORNING 





London and County Bank, Hanover Square ; who, as well as the Honorary Treasurers, 
have kindly consented to receive subscriptions. 

















Subscriptions already advertised ... ave oe £410 10s. 10d. 
Additional Subscriptions. 
£ s.d. , Wy 28.4. 
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Lady B. Lytton .. a oe FO 6 tlemen at St. Paul’s Church- 
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Ditto A. Hyam, Esq. «» 4 2 0] Henry Farmer, Esq., Notts .. 1 1 0 
Ditto Bankers’ Clerks, per Messrs. yee | & Sons, through 
Deposit Bank oe = eves 2:'212s«OO Mr.C. Smith ... «se oo TI 0 
LIST OF COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
£ s.d. | 24.d. 
The Rev, Thomas Lambard ... 20 0 0| W. Philpot, Esq. (Tunbridge 
His Grace the Duke of Leinster 5 0 0/| Wells) .. ooo. one ow 1 3 0 
The Countess of Scarborough... | 1 0 | Henry Farmer, Esq. (Notts) w«. 1 1 0 
Lady Mary Thompson .. .. 1 0 0. J. Russell, eg’ ge» oo 3 1 0 
Lady Middleton .., oe = ove 2 O O| — Venables, Esq. (Oxford) .. 1 1 0 
Lady Clifford Constable... «. 1 0 0. M. Moses, Esq. ( Dublin) ow 100 
Lady Lechmere ... see ow. | 0 0 — Hime, Esq. (Liverpool) .. 1 1 0 
lady Cooke ove ooo «+. 1 1 0 Messrs. Sutton & Patter (Dover) 1 1 0 
Mrs. Hall (Terrington) .., «» 1 1 0. C. Schieber, Esq. (Cheltenh 110 
Mrs. Marten (Beverley)... ... 1 1 0 .Messrs. Abel & Son (North- 
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Mrs. Pigot (Dublin) .... «. 2 2 0| J. Simpson, Esq. ow. «+ os 1 0 0 
— Howard, seg Roypr es eames 1 0 0| A Lady (York) « eo = ores 100s 
John Mackenzie, Esq.(Edinburgh) 1 0 0 | 


4 ONE-SHILLING SUBSCRIPTION. 

Books to receive names are now panes at Mr. Hammond’s (late Jullien’s), 214 
Regent Street; Messrs. Cramer’s, 201 Regent Street ; Messrs. Bailey Brothers, Corn- 
hill; Messrs. Parkins & Gotto’s, 24 Oxford Street; Mr. Pask’s, Lowther Arcade ; 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ;_Mr. Bignell’s, Argyll Rooms ; Deposit 
Bank, Leicester Square; Sunday Times Office; Messrs. Boosey & Sons, Holles 
Street; Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street ; 
and at the principal Music Shops throughout the country. 


Aeath. 
May 7th, at his residence, Hillfield Cottage, Gloucester, Francis 
Epwarp AnprE, Esq., aged 64, for many years Serpent Player in his 


reanad George the Fourth’s Private Band (which he entered in the year 
1802). 














CONCERT will take place in the New Floral Hall, on Wednesday next, 
May 30. To commence at Two o’clock. Supported by the following eminent Artists, 
Mesdames Grist, Rosa CstttaG, Drorer, Cornant, Penco, Miotan-Caryaruo, 
Signori Mario, Graziani, Faure, Nert-Baratoi, Poutonint, ZEuGer, TaGuiarico, 
Garvoni, Roncont. Also the Band and Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera, Extra 
Night, not included in the Subscription, on Thursday next, May 3ist, will be per. 
formed (for the third time this season), Verdi’s Opera. IL TROVATORE, with 
the following powerful cast, Madame Grist, Mile. Rosa CaiuuaG, Madame TaGuisrico, 
Signors Graziani, TaGuiaFico. Luccuest, Rosst, and Maxio. Conductor, Mr, Costa, 
Doors open at 8, commence at half-past. Pit,7s,; Amphitheatre stails, 7s. and 5s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. —— 


JULLIEN FUND. 


—f——— 
HE illness of M. Jullien having, with fatal rapidity, 


__ terminated in death, it has been resolved that the donations to the JULLIEN 
FUND shall be applied in the manner which would have been most in consonance 
with the wishes of the deceased had it been permitted him to express them, viz. to the 
relief of his Widow and Family, who, by his loss, are left totall unprovided for. 

_ Committee for the distribution of the Jullien Fund. 
Mr. John Mitchell; Mr. W. R. Sams; Mr. Thomas Chappell ; Mr. W. Duncan 
Davison ; Mr. Robert K. Bowle 3 and Mr. Jules Benedict. 
Mr, John Mitchell, 33 Old Bond Sit te Mn 

r. John Mitchell, ‘on! treet; Mr. Thomas Chappell, 50 

Street ; and Mr. W. R. Sams, 1 St. James’s Street. + te heres 
; Bankers. 
Messrs. Coutts °& Co., Strand; Heywood, Kennards, & Co., Lombard Street ; 





Notice. 

Tue Mustcan Worup may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

> { Three lines (about 30 words) .. .. 28. 6d. 
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ANDEL’S Israel in Egypt, recently performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall, attracted 

the most numerous audience of the season. This master- 
piece, which stands at the very pinnacle of the art, and is 
perhaps the most transcendent example of choral writing 
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commemoration of 1857—held a place in public regard not 
inferior to that which the Messiah has maintained for more 
than a century. It is no longer considered laboured and 
dry; the choruses are no longer reproached for their pro- 
fusion, uninterrupted succession, and extreme difficulty ; 
the vocal solos, airs, and duets no longer accounted inex- 
pressive, or too few. All such criticism is consigned to 
oblivion ; and were it to arise again from the dust, and appeal 
to the judges and amateurs of the present hour, it wéuld be 
welcomed with derisive sneers by the musical community 
at large. 

A contemporary has insinuated that Mendelssohn’s pre- 
face to the edition of Israel in Egypt, prepared for the 
Handel Society, had some hand in establishing this admi- 
rable reform. This is more than probable. When such a 
man approaches the text with religious veneration, and 
even offers an apology for the organ part added by himself, 
—not in the hope of supplying what Handel left unwritten, 
but as a guide to the generality of organists,—it would be 
indiscreet on the part of any other to meddle with the score, 
which, while restoring to its original purity, Mendelssohn 
pronounced “ one of the greatest and most lasting works.” 
Happily the best conductors of our time are of a mind with 
Mendelssohn, and will not suffer a single bar to be inter- 
polated, to which reserve, we firmly believe, may be 
traced the ever-increasing popularity of Israel in Egypt. 

The songs and duets introduced by Professor ‘Taylor 
broke the chain of miracle choruses, interrupted the 
dramatic interest of the musical description, and disturbed 
the clear and masterly design, which made one great whole 
of this unequalled inspiration. Much the same result, 
indeed, accrued from the officious meddling of Nahum Tate 
with King Lear, Dryden with The Tempest, Thomson with 
Coriolanus, Colley Cibber with Richard the Third, Garrick 
with Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet — “cum multis aliis.” 
But the uncompromising principle of Mr. Macready cleansed 
the Augean stable, and restored the drama of Shakspere to 
its pristine vigour. What Mendelssohn did for Handel, 
Macready did for Shakspere. Why should not Mr. Costa 
stir up the half-extinguished embers of the opera, and, like 
his great contemporaries, earn the name of a reformer, by 
restoring Mozart, and giving us Don Giovanni as the im- 
mortal composer wrote it? Were he to do this, it would 
ensure him a niche in the Temple of the Unforgotten. 

An opinion of Israel in Egypt, as now usually performed 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, may be briefly expressed. 
The choruses, with the exception of three, are almost in- 
variably executed in such a manner as to reduce to a sinecure 
the office of the critic, who waits in vain for defects where- 
on to exercise the eloquence of reproach. The exceptions, 
however, are grave exceptions. It is true that “He sent 
a thick darkness” is rarely sung in tune; but is that a 
reason why it should never be sung in tune? Did Handel 
write under each separate part, Please sing out of tune? 
Assuredly not. Inasmuch, then, as singing in tune is allowed 
to be possible by the most noted professors of the art, who 

even urge it on the student’s attention, as the indispensable 
point to which his industry should be directed, and in 
default of which the emission of vocal sounds becomes 
no better than an unpleasant noise, it is the duty of con- 
ductots to enforce it with the whole weight of their autho- 
rity. Sung throughout in tune, the sublime chorus, “ He 
sent a thick darkness,” would be both more intelligible and 
more impressive. 
Again, —it is true that the chorus, “ With the blast of 








extant, has for some years—especially since the Handel’ 





thy nostrils,” is elaborate and difficult, and for this reason 
is rarely given to perfection. But if a chorus, because 
elaborate and difficult, may be passed over with as little 
care as a chorus which is unelaborate and easy, of what 
use is the custom of rehearsals, and of what advantage an 
experienced “baton?” Our conductors have it in their 
power, and should exert their authority, to obtain that 
precision for “ With the blast of thy nostrils” which has 
hitherto been wanting ; and until_achieved, the result upon 
which Handel calculated must remain a dead letter. 
Granted there are three distinct subjects in this chorus 
treated both separately and in combination ; but Handel 
intended them all three to be heard, which he knew was 
possible, or would not have planned it so. The effect is 
evident enough upon the pianoforte, and there is no reason 
why it should not be equally so in the choral-orchestra. 

Again,—it is true that the chorus, “The people shall 
hear,” the most prodigious in the whole series, has suffered, 
time out of mind, from the same indecision. Here, indeed, 
severe discipline is even more necessary than in the others. 
The confusion of minor and major chords and scales, to 
which we are accustomed in the execution of this chorus, 
is nothing short of torture to delicate Wars ; and yet, with 
perseverance, a satisfactory performance might be achieved, 
or (we repeat) Handel would not have written it. The 
contemporary, already alluded to, advises Mr. Costa, on the 
next occasion, to call a special rehearsal for the two last of 
these choruses. We join in the recommendation ; suggest- 
ing the addition of “He sent a thick darkness,” and “ He 
smote all the first-born of Egypt.” 

A model performance of Israel in Egypt would be as 
welcome as a model performance of Don Giovanni, or of 
Fidelio. All these are yet to be accomplished. We have 
heard the Messiah and Elijah to perfection, but not Israel ; 
-we have witnessed Guillaume Tell and Der Freischiitz and 
Masaniello without once being incited to criticism, but 
never Fidelio, nor Don Juan. 





—_—_—== 


HERE are several Don Juans. Not only are there the 
t Don Juan of Torso de Molina, the Don Juan of 
Moliére, and the Don Juan of Mozart, but in the Don Juan 
legends of Spain there are half a dozen Don Juans of differ- 
ent forms and shades of profligacy, of whom the two most 
celebrated are the Don Juan de Marana and the Don Juan 
de Tenorio. Don Juan de Marana, after corrupting his 
friend’s mistress and murdering his friend ; after gambling 
away the money entrusted to him by a dying soldier on the 
field of battle, to be given to his orphan family ; after 
having seduced women into breaking every vow woman 
could make to man ; felt that it still remained to him to 
corrupt a spiritual bride—a nun, who had sworn to love 
but heaven. Is it not written in the legendary literature of 
Spain, how, by the mere power of his eye he fascinated an 
unhappy novice, as a rattlesnake fascinates a bird? ‘How, 
after the service in the Seville Cathedral was at an end, he 
thrust a letter through the bars of the cage which held his 
victim ; through the gri/le which separated the altar from 
the corridors of the convent, and behind which abbess and 
nuns knelt (and prayed when there was no Don Juan to 
trouble them) during mass? How the trembling girl met 
him in the convent garden ; and how in visiting her he well 
nigh lost his life ; and how, weak and fainting from loss of 
blood, he fell into a fever, and in his delirium saw his own 
funeral, and was told by the hundred monks who followed 
it that they were indeed praying for the soul of the great 
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sinner, Don Juan de Marana ; upon which he became con- 
verted and “ étant vieux se fit ermite ?” 

This is not the Don Juan for us. Bettér by far is the 
Don Juan of Molitre, who pretends to be converted, and 
crowns his criminal career with hypocrisy, at the same time 
calling his valet to bear witness that he is the same Don 
Juan he has slways been ; “ne craignant ni Dieu, ni diable, 
ni loup garou.” ‘This is the Don Juan de Tenorio who 
asked the statue of the murdered commandant to sup with 
him ;"who was not alarmed when the statue, with that 
punctuality which is the politeness of ghosts, made his 
appearance in the supper-room, but who, having given his 
hand—brave and defiant to the last—to the marble guest, 
felt suddenly the fire of hell in his veins, and was dragged 
down by his visitor to the regions of eternal torment (in 
which, by the way, if he had not deserved the assassin’s 
blow he could scarcely have been a resident). This, we 
need hardly say, is also the Don Juan of Mozart’s immortal 
opera, and probably it was the fact of the original Juan’s 
surname having been Tenorio that suggested to the manager 
of the Royal Italian Opera the propriety of entrusting the 
part to Signor Mayjo, rather than to some barytone. 

However that may be, nothing can be clearer than that in 

representing the story of Don Juan (de Ferrario) it is 
essential that the statue of the Commandant should be 
invited to supper, that he should accept the invitation, and 
that he should ultimately take his irreverent host away to 
sup with him in the midst of blue fire. Talk of omitting 
the part of Hamlet in a representation of Hamlet? That 
would be as nothing compared with the omission of the 
statue of the Commandant from a performance of Don Juan. 
Mr. Buckstone, of facetious notoriety, tells a story of an 
American theologian and preacher who founded a religion 
which hopelessly and ignominiously failed because he 
attempted to carry it on with the assistance of an evil 
spirit. Well, Don Giovanni, last Thursday, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, was like the religion of the poor insane 
American divine mentioned by Mr. Buckstone, except in 
this respect, that the opera did not fail— not in a musical 
sense at least; but the legend was utterly spoiled, the 
moral entirely lost, from the simple fact that the statue of 
the Commandant came, saw, actually shook hands with “Don 
Juan,” and then went away with him! It is absurd to-see 
“Don Juan” carried off by a host of imps ; it is absurd to see 
the last scene terminated (as on Tuesday night, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre) by a display of fireworks ; but most 
absurd of all is it to see “ Don Juan” left quietly to himself 
after the ghostly commandant has had a few minutes’ 
conversation with him. 

If the statue of the Commandant was not sure to come for 
us at last, who that had the power would not be a Don Juan? 
The author who translated the drama of Punch understood 
this. In the original version of that wonderful composition, 
Punch, after killing every one else, actually kills Satan. 
What does he do then? He simply and naturally exclaims: 
“ The devil is dead ; we can now all do as we like.” To 
teach our modern Don Juans the impossibility of any such 
course of conduct, we entreat Mr. E. T. Smith to restore 
the descent of Don Juan into the abyss. 


—_—_—— SO - 


5 legit time the report is but too true ;—we have lost our 

Avzert Smitu. That portion of light pleasantry that 
made the Egyptian Hall so cheerful has ceased to play. 
The travelled Brown rests at his journey’s end; the engi- 
neer’s narghilhe pipe is out. For many years to come Mont 


‘Blanc will be regarded as a centre of melancholy thoughts, 


and we shall not care often to reflect on the Feast of 
Lanterns. London has sustained an irreparable loss. A 
species of entertainment has perished with Albert Smith 
that no other person can be expected to revive, 

Albert Smith was distinctly the inventor of the medley 
lecture which for several years has been connected with his 
name. All the other “ entertainments” are more or less 
modifigations of the old “Mathews at Home” adapted to 
modern usages,—all more or less monodramas in which the 
theatrical element is conspicuous ; unless, indeed, as in the 
case of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Reed, where two persons appear, 
the performance becomes absolutely dramatic. The cha- 
racters embodied in these entertainments are of an abstract 
kind, assumed to be types of real life, but in point of fact 
much more like stage conventions. Now with Albert 
Smith the narrative element decidedly predominated. He 
was the traveller describing his own journey, and as he 
always regarded the various objects from his own point of 
view, he had much of that freshness of which we find a 
classical type in the Muses of Herodotus. That deprecia- 
tion of “ high art” which has done so much mischief among 
the smatterers of the day, who think they look fine when 
they despise what their fathers have admired, was less 
offensive in him than in any of his followers. It was an 
honest expression of dislike for that which he really did 
not admire, not an affected humour put on for the sake of 
exciting surprise. The personages whom he so inimitably 
represented, far from being abstractions, exhibited just as 
much of their idiosyncracies as could readily be displayed 
by any loquacious individual in a railway carriage or a packet, 
and were never intended to stand as entire humanities. 
That immortal engineer with his grievances, for instance, 
was shown on his colloquial side, under circumstances that 
would bring the colloquial side forward, and had no affinity 
to those traditional aldermen who bawled for turtle in the 
midst of their tea and toast. 

The charm of Albert Smith’s delivery can never be de- 
scribed to those who have not actually heard him. It was 
natural, fluent, glib, and so utterly unaffected, that he 
might be charged with carelessness rather than with a de- 
sire to create a sensation. His old experiences of travel 
seemed to come upon him again, and his hearers were de- 
lighted when they found how those experiences accorded 
with their own. The plenitude of physical comfort in 
which they were placed disposed them to be in a good 
humour, and in this amiable disposition they were all main- 
tained by the unceasing affability of the lecturer. 

Laying no claim to the character of a musical artist, and 
endowed with a weak organ, Albert Smith had nevertheless 
as much vocal proficiency as was required for his purpose, 
and no one better understood the art of making pleasant 
phrases effective, by associating them with a telling tune. 
The faculty of rapid articulation, common among Ita- 
lians, which was marvellously displayed in his so-called 
“ patter songs,” he shared with few compatriots, Indeed we 
do not know where we should find equal volubility in any 
living Englishman besides Charles Mathews. 

There is another merit of Albert Smith which should 
never be forgotten, and that is his wonderful mastery over 
English versification. He could neatly and humorously 
treat of any subject in arty measure, and his songs, smart 
and pointed throughout, never seemed to be disfigured by a 
forced or feeble line. His talent, in this respect, was per- 
petually exercised by his Galignani’s Messenger, which was 
so varied as to contain facetious allusions to the prevailing 
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topics of the day. Albert Smith’s entertainment, in fact, 
was the complete expression of Albert Smith himself,—the 
vehicle for all his thoughts, sentiments, and opinions; and 
on this account he might be likened to those old-fashioned 
divines, whose discourses were not only the sermons, but 
likewise the newspapers and the political instructors of the 
congregation, 





Princess’s THearre.—We understand that M. Fechter, an 
Englishman by birth and education, and in his own particular 
department the very best actor on the French stage, is engaged 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and will make his first appearance in 
October next, most probably in an English version of “ Ruy Blas.” 


Anton Rusinste1n.—It is rumoured in London that this cele- 
brated pianist and composer died suddenly a few days since, at 
Leipsic. We have no direct information which ean enable us to 
vouch for the truth of the report, but trust that it may prove to 
have been without foundation. 


Sig. Corpic1an1t.—The death of this graceful composer has 
added another to the list of notable persons whose loss the art 
has to regret. 

Herr Rvuporrs Scuacuner, whose death is announced in the 
Guide Musical (of Brussels), is happily for his friends and admirers 
alive and well. 

New Arrivars.—Among the recent arrivals from the Continent 
are Master Dencke, a pianist of twelve years old, of whom Joseph 
Joachim writes to a friend in the following terms :—“ He is a 
thoughtful modest youth, and for his age a remarkable executant 
on the piano. Recommend him to those among our friends who 
are sure to take an interest in him when they have once heard 
him.” Another pianist—Herr Joseph Wieniawski (brother of the 
violinist) is also on a visit to London. 


Tue OrGanistsuir AT THE Leeps Provinctan Town Hatt. 
From our Correspondent.—The time allotted for applications to be 
sent in to the Leeds Town Council for the situation of Organist 
at the Town Hall having expired, the Committee met on Wednes- 
day to take further proceedings. There were twenty-two appli- 
cations, and these having been examined with their accompanying 
testimonials, the Committee reduced the candidates to seven, 
viz.: Mr. Hilton, Manchester; Mr. William Spark, Leeds; Mr. 
James Broughton, Leeds; Mr. Walter Parratt, Huddersfield ; 
Mr. George Hepworth, Mecklenburg-Schwerin; Mr. Oldham, 
London; and Mr. James Taylor, Gloucester. The Committee 
will probably again meet on Wednesday next, when the three 
judges will be selected, before whom the abilities of the competing 
candidates will be tested. 





Petters to the Editor. 


—+~— 


MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF THE CHORD OF THE 
DOMINANT 7th.' 


Sin,—In my last (Musical World, April 21st) it will be seen that the 
sounds of the primary major chords of any three adjacent systems of 
sounds (see Musical World, January 28th) form a major scale or key, 
the root or tonic of which is the basis of the central system. Now it is 
necessary to be observed, that the sounds of these primary chords in any 
two adjacent systems only could not of themselves decide the key, for in 
this case, as there would be no central basis, so the root or tonic would 
be indeterminate. Thus, for instance, in the two adjacent systems 
having the primary bases G and C, the sounds of the primary chords 
belong equally to the keys of which either basis is the tonic, that is, to 
either mode formed by the three systems D G C or GC F, in other 
words, the sounds G B D and CEG belong equally to the scale of G 
and the scale of C, therefore from these sounds alone, the scale, or key, 
could not be determined. On the contrary, if we take the sounds G B D 
and F A C, which are those of the primary chords of the two extreme 
systems, G and F of the mode O, then the tonic C, which is the basis 
of the intermediate, or central, system is at once pointed out ; these 
sounds also, taken collectively, belonging to the key of C and not to 





any other, that key is immediately indicated ; moreover, as shown in my 
last, the sound G, the basis of one of these two systems, as dominant 
leads downwards a 5th, or upwards a 4th, to C, the root of the mode, 
or tonic of the key, so also the F, the basis of the other system, which, 
with regard to its position and influence in the mode, would be correctly 
termed an inverted dominant, or sub-dominant, and on this account act 
in the opposite direction, leads upwards a 5th or downwards a 4th, to 
the unit sound C, again to the tonic of the key; when, therefore, we 
introduce the primary basis F in combination with the major chord of 
G, we have the sounds of the two extreme systems, both of which in 
combinatlon lead to the key of C. The sound F in this chord thus 
becomes the modulus of the system of which it is the primary basis, and 
the primary chord, the chord of the modulus, both leading to the sounds 
and harmonies of that system, as contained in the derivative chords, 
which thus become the chords of the resolution, all the sounds of which 
belong to the keys of which C is the tonic. It is evident that the discord 
must resolve upon these harmonies only, for the dominant G leads to C, 
the root of the mode, which is also the unit sound of the system F, and, 
with the exception of the chord of the modulus (which cannot also 
become the chord of its resolution—it cannot fall upon itself), all the 
harmonies into which C enters as the unit sound, are contained in the 
derivative chords of the system,F, From this it is clear that the primary 
basis F, which is also the fourth sound in the scale of C, is the true 7th 
of the major chord of G, and this is correctly called the chord of the 
dominant 7th. Also, as the chords of the 9th, 11th, and 13th are 
merely variations of this chord (as pointed out in my letter, Musical 
World, January 28th), it is therefore the fundamental principle of all 
modulations, as it contains the primary sounds of the two extreme 
systems of the mode, which of any two, are those only which can deter- 
mine the key. 

By some theorists this 7th has been called a fundamental 7th, because 
it was supposed to be the sound derived directly as an harmonic from a 
principal sound as generator, or, which is the same thing, from the divi- 
sion of a musical string, or monochord, into seven equal parts; but 
this is incorrect; for suppose a musical string whose length is unity, 
giving the sound G, then 4 of this length would give the fundamental 
7th, and the ratio of its vibrations would be 4, but the ratio of the 
dominant 7th is 46, and their comparative ratios 63-64, therefore the 
fundamental 7th is flatter in pitch than the dominant 7th in this propor- 
tion, but the dominant 7th F is the true 4th of the scale of C, conse- 
quently the fundamental 7th, which forms no part of the same scale, 
cannot be a sound leading to that scale, that is, it cannot give an im- 
pression of any of those sounds ; moreover, it being an harmonic of G, 
it is not a sound leading from but one leading to that basis. Also, if 
unity represent the length of string giving the sound G, no harmonic 
whatever of this sound, that is, no aliquot division of this string can 
give F the true dominant 7th in any of its octaves; for as the ratio of 
the vibrations of any harmonic must always have some integral power 
of 2 for its second term, it is evident that no harmonic can exactly cor- 
respond with the dominant 7th whose ratio being +$ its second term 
must be always 9 times some pewer of 2; and as 9, which is an odd 
number, can form no integral power of an even number, such as 2, 
therefore no aliquot division of the string sounding G can give F the 
dominant 7th. It is true from the generator G we can find an harmonic 
as near as we please to this F, but not the exact sound; in this sense the 
dominant 7th may be considered as the limit of an infinite series of con- 
verging harmonie ratios of which the fundamental 7th may be taken as 








the first term. Again, although the F is no harmonic of G, we cannot say 
the same of these sounds reciprocally, for if we further examine the ratio 
of F to G, which is f, we find that 16, which is the 4th power of 2, is the 
Jirst term of the ratio, not the second, so that the ratio appears in the 
form of an inverted, or negative harmonic ; therefore we must interpret 
it as we would a negative quantity in algebra, which has exactly the 
opposite meaning of a positive quantity. In this case it shows that F 
is not an harmonic of G, but that G is an harmonic of F, and this is 
evidently true, for if we reduce the ratio J to its lowest octave, it is }, 
and the length of string necessary to ‘produce this sound F is 9, or 9, 
that is, 9 times the length of the one giving the sound G, consequently, 
G being produced from the division of the string sounding F, into 9 
equal parts, is an harmonic of that sound. As regards the manner of 
the resolution of the chord of the dominant 7th, it is easy to show that 
the natural progression of the sounds individually, is to the nearest 
sounds of that derivative chord, to which we may choose to proceed ; 
but this is again affected by another law, which we may call the “ equi- 
libriam of concordant sounds,” depending upen the same sure scientific 
basis which I may hereafter explain.—I remain, Sir, 


Yours truly, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester, W. W. Parkinson. 
April 25th, 1860. 
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“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 


Sir,—In your notice of my song, “The Sea hath its Pearls,” 
which appeared in last Saturday's number of the Musical World, 
I see you have taken some misprints for “ violations of good har- 
mony.” I beg to submit the following passages, which were in the 
orchestral score (written about twelve months before the song was 
published), which will, I hope, partly exonerate me from the 
charge of such gross mistakes. 
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All of which I shall correct as above in the next printing. Not 
having looked carefully over it, I was not aware of the mistakes. 
I herewith send you a corrected copy, and remain, 

Sir, yours respectfully, 
. Scotson CLARK. 


40 Union Grove, Wandsworth Road. 


April 30. 
[The uncorrected copy is better than the corrected one.—Ep.] 
— aS 
GRUMBLINGS. 


Mr. Epiror,—As grumbling is John Bull’s prerogative, I often find 
myself indulging in sundry discontented notions, when I think of “ the 
days that are'gone,” as regards musical affairs, considering that in some 
points we have retrograded. 

We are entering on another “season,” as the migratory influx at this 
time is termed. We shall have the usual round of concerts, two, and 
sometimes three, being crowded into one day. Now have you any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, with the deneficiaires or those who assist them ? 
If so, can you prevail upon them to infuse a little novelty into their pro- 
grammes, and then regular concert goers will not listen with such apathy 
to the fare which is dished up season after season. I attribute this 
sameness to the indolence of professionals, who, having “ got up” a few 
things, endeavour to force them into the ears of every audience they 
come before, until the public become so satiated that the performance is 
little else but an infliction. However great the talent of the artist, 
scarcely one is exempt from the charge. If we often dined with a 
friend who had a variety of excellent wine in his cellar, we should not 
like to be presented with a bottle of the same port, with an occasional 
glass of Cape sherry; yet we are heated with this sort of fare, ina 
musical sense, week after week, by our first artists. Beethoven's 


Adeluide is, we know, a lovely composition ; but why Adelaide, ad nau- 
seam, particularly if encored with “ Pretty Jane,” or “Come into the 
garden, Maud”? Itisin theatres and our large music halls where this 
practice mostly prevails, where the taste of the galleries is consulted, and 
where a few obstinately vociferous frequenters often succeed in obtaining 








a repetition of some hackneyed song, which the rest of the audience are 
obliged to sit out with apathetic impatience. Several years back I heard 
Weber’s “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” by one of our concert singers, 
and I will not tell you how many concerts I have attended since, where 
I have heard the same song by the same lady, even at three successive 
benefit concerts given by the same person. I recollect when every 
aspirant came out with “ The Soldier tired,” that being the pice de re- 
sistance of the day, and the rapidity with which she sang the triplets 
prevented the public from distinguishing whether they were sung im or 
out of tune; and if she could reach the D in alt at the close it was con- 
sidered perfection. Many singing-masters finished their pupils with it, 
and the latter took care not to forget it or allow the public to lose sight 
of it. There are many specimens of the old masters that we expect 
to be occasionally introduced. All lovers of music are pleased to hear 
“ Che faro,” and many other pleasing reminiscences of the old school; 
but a continued presentation of “ Che faro” betokens a lack of industry 
and an indifference that approaches to something like laughing at us for 
being good easy souls, who will put up with anything from an artist with 
a good voice. How we were dosed with“ Robert toi que jaime” a few 
seasons back! We were afraid to look at a concert bill lest we should 
see the word “ Robert.” Then every young lady who could sing it, or 
could not, was attempting it in private, her master not daring to deny 
her learning it after a miserable fashion, and so it became our “John 
Jones.” But I need not continue an enumeration of instances of this 
nature. Instrumental performers are not such great sinners in this re- 
spect, because they are not so sparing of their trouble yet it requires more 
preparation to perfect one of Beethoven’s or Mendelssohn’s concertos * 
than is necessary for “ Bonnie Dundee ” or “ Home, sweet home,” which 
class of composition we continually notice in the programmes of concert 
after concert. I find one source of congratulation, that is, we are getting 
rid of the disgusting tremolo that many singers indulged in. It was a 
French importation, though freely bestowed ‘upon us by some of the 
Italians, some of whom have so addicted themselves to this voce di capra 
that they cannot sing a pure note. When Madame Mara was told that 
Miss “ Such-a-one” was a fine singer, she generally answered, “Can she 
sing three good notes in succession?” And a very sensible reply. 
Signor Ferrari, in his excellent singing tutor, says, that as the street 
organs imitate this execrable introduction, it can sink no lower, and this 
may have influenced the perpetrators, in some degree, as il n’y a rien qui 
tui comme le ridicule. 

Another vice has unfortunately been gaining on us during the last 
twenty years, viz. the rapidity with which pieces are performed, unless 
absolutely marked largo. With few-exceptions, every orchestral sym- 
phony or overture is a match against time, and we beat the continentals 
hollow in this race. I suppose it will be admitted that any composition 
ought to be played in the time the author intended, but conductors now- 
a-days fancy they know better what the time should be than the com- 
poser did. When Weber came to this country to superintend the 
bringing out of his Oberon he conducted some ‘concerts at Covent 
Garden, and was the first who used the ddton in England, though a 
musical reviewer in The Times, a few days back, says that Mendelssohn 
was the first to introduce it. As soon as they began the overture to Der 


.Freischutz (that is, the allegro movement), he stopped them, and inquired 


if that was the time they had been accustomed to. On being answered 
that it was, he replied that it was by no means the time he intended, and 
made them begin it a third slower. Haydn also, when he visited this 
country, and composed the symphonies for Salomon, complained of the 
same thing. Dr. Crotch, who told me this, was present at the time, and 
said that the little man was very wroth to find them galloping away 
with his minuets. Many of your readers must know that Spéhr made 
the same remark when in England. The present fashion for excessive 
rapidity does not allow the ear to follow or the mind to grasp one passage 
in ten, consequently the performance becomes, to the generality of 
hearers, an unmeaning succession of rapid fiddling passages; never- 
theless, if it be something by one of the great masters, it is considered 
quite correct to pronounce it “ magnificent,” “ superb,” “ splendid,” and 
so forth ; they applaud the conductor, he makes a gracious bow, and 
endeavours to merit their Jaudations, by getting it done if possible a 
little faster. In my twilight musings by the fireside the other day, I 
pictured to myself Haydn, Mozart, and Weber returning to Elysium 
after a furlough for a few days to the metropolis, 

Weber, log.—“ Well, Michael, what do you say to the manner in which 
they play your symphonies. Do they give the exact time that you in- 
tended when you wrote them for your old friend Salomon ?” 

“‘ My dear Carl Maria, I have no heart to talk about it. Perhaps the 
best answer I can give you is, that there is a word much used in England 





* Mendelssohn’s in G minor is becoming pretty. well worked. 
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for which they are indebted to the Americans ; it is ‘ go-a-head;’ and 
signifies a reckless haste to effect any object, without regard to consis- 
tency or ultimate gratification. This appears to be the leading princi- 
ple as regards musical performance. The English have become a great 
musical people, and can collect at a few days’ notice, as you must have 
perceived, a powerful orchestra and a chorus of from 500 to 2000 voices 
very fairly drilled. Our best compositions are becoming well known to 
the musical world, but from their being so frequently repeated, the per- 
formance becomes a mechanical operation on the part of the orchestra, 
the time becomes: insensibly accelerated ; expression and harmonious 
effect being secondary considerations. The conductor, who never plays 
a note himself, thinks that the faster he can flourish his stick the more 
talent he displays, so the whole affair becomes a ridiculous display of 
manipulation. Ah! those conductors ; I sweat by the ring of the 
Emperor Frederick, that I shall look out when Charon brings over two 
or three of those fellows, and whisper a word in the ear of Rhadaman- 
thus, before he hears what they have to say. What say you Wolfgang?” 

Conductors they are called, are they? Assassins is my word for them. 
Die Lumpe. 1 saw one of these geniuses giving the time tomy Zauberfléte. 
Oh how I longed for the power to become mortal, that I might have 
banged about his head the baton he was brandishing to and fro. Nobody 
who did not know it by heart, could have followed the orchestra so as 
to understand what it meant, and it was nothing but a mockery. Have 
you seen Beethoven since your return ? He would not like to hear his 
Choral Symphony as they scramble through it. I heard his Septett in 
ED which was nicély massacred, merely because the orchestra were able 
to play in the time. The parts they played the best were the pauses; 
one could breathe now and then. I passed him just now, while he was 
asking Handel if it would have entered his mind to write oratorios, had 
he not quarrelled with his opera singers, Bononcini and his patrons. 
That was a lucky thought of our friend George. He saw that he would 
secure an audience for sacred music, though it were performed in a 
theatre. But either he or the singers of that day were very irascible, 
as he soon quarrelled with his solo performers, to which circumstance we 
are indebted for Israel in Egypt, as in that oratorio he rendered himself 
independent of them. You talk about their manner of playing Beetho- 
ven; Ishould not like Ludwig to hear some of his andantes, particularly 
those in 3. They are often done in the same time that you intended for 
your minuets. They do not take these liberties with sacred music. 
Your Creation was very nicely done at a place called Exeter Hall ; the 
introductory chaos was perfect. I would give half a dozen of my 
masses for that one page. I must tell you that at this Exeter Hall every- 
thing operatic is, if possible, excluded (except the singers), so that a 
primo tenore may come from a rehearsal of a comic opera straight to 
Exeter Hall, but he is expected to compose his mind in the state for 
changing the character of Don Giovanni or Figaro for that of Joshua, 
Obadiah, or the archangel Gabriel. The orchestra is composed of many 
of the same individuals at one place as at the other. The principal 
difference is, that there is no canvas or foot-lights. Is it not true, Weber? ” 

“ Perfectly correct, Wolfgang. It is true as the repetitions from your 
Idomeneo,” 

“Gently, gently, Carl; I have been twitted with the same remark by 
Daddy Haydn. It is well known that I was in love at the time I wrote 
Idomeneo, and that inspired me to produce what I found would bear 
repetition. I could find a few passages in his quartetts that are re- 
peated more than once or twice, to say nothing of the poverty of the 
first half-dozen. However, there is one thing that should console us ; 
the English honour our memories by bringing forth some of our com- 
positions at every concert of importance. But the man at present in 
vogue is called Verdi. You should see the music he writes for his 
sopranos. See it, not hear it, for there are passages enough to spoil 
lungs of iron. Did you hear any, Michael ? ” 

“ Yes, and was quite out of breath, expecting that the singers would be, 
every line, in the same state, as I looked for nothing but a break down. 
Rossini and Bellini are more consistent ; their melodies more original 
in the bargain. I went to the Hanover Square Rooms, where I had 
often sat at the pianoforte when my symphonies were performed ; but I 
did not then intrude on the functions of the leader. Now, the leader’s 
occupation is gone ; yet the music went quite as well in the days of 
Frangois Cramer or John Loder. All the orchestra distinguished his 
sonorous fiddle, and the firmness with which he led a heavy band 
nothing could surpass, There was no musical Jack in the box with a 
truncheon. Viotti, and many others, would have died of a broken 
heart to have been thus displaced. Why not put the leader in front of 
the orchestra, that he may appear at his true post, instead of appearing 
& mere repieno? But my spirit strolled into the suburbs, and would 
you believe it, at the tea gardens and dancing booths, each little knot of 
musicians has its conductor, who flourishes a stick for even a set of 
quadrilles or a polka.” 








Moz. “ What is a polka ?” 
“ I discovered by the performance that it is a movement in 3, with a 
slight accent on the 3rd quaver to accommodate the step of the dancers. 
It is danced like our waltzes, except that there is a little more of the 
allegro appasionato between the couples, therefore very much patronised. 
Did you hear one of your operas, Mozart, while among the mortals ?” 

“ Yes, I heard Don Giovanni. Donnerblitz! how it was galloped 
through. When they came to ‘Non piu andrai’ I could stand it no 
longer. In Spagnoletti’s time (and Weichsel’s before him), it was a 
treat to hear the descending passages of semiquavers staccato as I 
had expressly marked them, but no violin player could bow them 
staccato in the way it is sung now. I could hear no more. I am 
surprised that the conductors succumb to a vitiated taste. In the 
minor theatres of course they ape the conductor mania, and, accord- 
ingly, stick somebody up in the middle of the orchestra, though 
it must be a decided waste of money on the part of the manager, as 
the light kind of music heard at these theatres makes the conductor 
a fifth wheel. As this functionary is often absent, his post is filled 
by the Ist violin, who jumps up in his place, and from that mo- 
ment considers it derogatory to his dignity pro tem. to be really useful, 
so commences waving his bow as if he were giving the time to my 
Jupiter. This frequently takes place where there are three Ist violins, 
so the farce is kept up at a decided sacrifice of effect, for the brass 
and drums then have completely the best of it. Managers in general 
know as much about music as of Sanscrit, so are led by the nose by 
some one whose interest it is to throw a little dust in their eyes. Did 
you notice anything of this sort, Weber ?” 

“ Plenty, my dear Mozart, and was highly amused; but there was 
another feature that predominates with the English at present, the taste 
for large masses of performers, some would say a taste for noise. This 
is much encouraged by a company who have built an immense glass 
house they call a Crystal Palace, and make a good speculation by col- 
lecting large choirs and commemorating the birthday of some celebrity. 
Handel has had two days, Schiller has had his-féte, and the managers 
have jumped over you, Mozart, Haydn, and even our revered Beethoven, 
to celebrate his greatest imitator, Mendelssohn ; but Mendelssohn is in 
fashion now, so it becomes a more profitable speculation. I am glad to 
see that the profound harmonist Spohr has had a kind of recognition ; 
but it is not to be expected that the best of his works can be appreciated 
by any but musicians, But good bye, for here comes Corelli, and I 
would rather not tell him that his solos are out of date, except for those 
who are practising the violoncello. I would rather meet Lully, as they 
continue to put variations to his Au clair de la Lune; or even Pales- 
trini, he being now and then called to remembrance by the Glee and 
Madrigal Societies. Au revoir.” 





A VETERAN. 
[We shall have a word or two with “ Veteran” in our next.—Eb. ] 
= —_ 
ELIJAH. 


Srr,—In your last No. you say, “ On Friday, 1st June, Elijah will be 
given, the first time for two years, at Exeter Hall.” I find that the last 
performance by the Sacred Harmonic Society was on the 3rd February, 
1859, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the birth of the Gom- 
poser; and in your No. of 5th February, 1859, you give an account of 
the performance; so you will perceive a slight error is made in your 
last No. I have the volume for last year before me, and I was at the 
performance named, so you will find I am correct. The moment I saw 
your statement in the Musical World, I was certain that Elijah was 
performed last year. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
N. 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday IJ Barbiere was repeated. On Tuesday JZ Don 
Giovanni was given, with Madame Grisi as Donna Anna; and 
on Thursday J/ Trovatore. 

La Gazza Ladra will be produced to-night, with Madame Penco 
as Ninetta (her first appearance in this part in London), and 
M. Faure as Fernando ef rst time of performance), with Madame 
Nantier-Didiée as Pippo, and Signor Ronconi as the Podesta. 

The new Floral Ha. brilliantly illuminated, has been opened 
on several evenings of late ‘after the performance, affording the 
visitors an opportunity of enjoying a delightful half-hour’s pro- 
menade, and hearing some popular music played by the band of 
the Coldstream Guards. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue part of Maffeo Orsini, in Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia, is 
one of subordinate rank, and, indeed, was never accorded any 
importance here until sustained (in 1847, at the Royal Italian 
Opera) by the distinguished singer for whose first appearance in 
London since 1858 it was selected on Saturday night. It has 
been suggested, and not without reason, that the company engaged 
by the new lessee of Her Mayesty’s Theatre exhibits an “ embarras 
de richesses” almost unprecedented ; that he has, in short, so many 
sopranos, “ mezzos,” and contraltos, tenors, barytones, and basses 
at disposal, as to be somewhat at a loss how to dispose of them all 
for the advantage of the establishment and the gratification of its 
patrons. Nevertheless, were Mr. Smith twice as wealthy in 
vocalists of every denomination, and of every grade of talent— 
from the highest to the lowest—the addition of Madame Alboni 
to the list would be none the less unanimously welcomed by fre- 

uenters of the Italian Opera, inasmuch as she worthily represents 

talian art in its highest degree of refinement. While vocal ex- 
cellence continues to hold the sway which has been its privilege 
since music was in its infancy, and while the human voice is still 
pronounced by general consent the most absolutely perfect of 
Instruments, although the most difficult to control with address, 
the peerless organ and consummate proficiency owned by this 
lady will never Tose one atom of their egitimate influence. If a 
beautiful voice, even untrained by early and assiduous study, can 
delight the majority of hearers, how much more potent its charm 
when so entirely under command that the nicest inflection is in- 
variably true, the most delicate turn as just as a mathematical 
axiom, and the subtlest gradation tempered with such discretion 
that no mechanical contrivance could surpass it, need hardly be 
insisted on. Join to these purely artistic acquirements the graces 
of style, a taste rarely at fault, and expression that, while always 
genuine, never verges on exaggeration, and we have briefl 
summed up those qualities which impart to Madame Alboni’s 
singing the attraction it exercises, and to which it is indebted for 
the ere it universally obtains among those most competent 
to judge. 

c the music assigned to Maffeo Orsini only one phase of 
Madame Alboni’s talent has a chance of being completely revealed ; 
but as this is probably the phase most readily appreciated by the 
mass, there can be no reason to wonder at the popularity it 
has enabled her to win. The instant her well-known figure — 
draped in that singular tunic (if tunic it may be called) which her 
excessive “embonpoint” compels her to wear—was detected, 
mingling with the crowd (in the first scene of the opera), a buxst of 
applause from all parts of the house proclaimed the satisfaction of 
the audience at seeing their favourite once more. The legend 
recounted by Orsini to his friends brought forth in all their beauty 
those pure contralto tones which have so often charmed the public, 
and—sung, as usual, to perfection—elicited the warmest demon- 
strations of approval. The “triumph,” however, was of course 
reserved for “Il segreto per esser felice”—which Madame Alboni 
never gave with more spirit and vocal facility, the incomparable 
“ trillo” (shake—to employ our own less elegant vernacular) pre- 
ceding, in each couplet, the resumption of the genial melody to 
which Donizetti has allied the words exciting the accustomed 
marks of admiration. It is almost superfluous to add that the 
brindisi was enthusiastically redemanded, and repeated with undi- 
minished effect. 

We need not recapitulate the many fine points that make the 
Lucrezia of Mademoiselle Titiens one of that lady's most striking 
and admirable-performances ; nor dwell upon the characteristics 
of Signor Mongini’'s Gennaro, which wants only a little softening 
here and there to be as irreproachable as it is earnest and impul- 
sive. The merits of these and of Signor Vialetti’s very careful 
impersonation of the Duke have been more than once discussed. 
On the present occasion the interest naturally centred in Maffeo 
Orsini, and at the conclusion of the opera, when Mademoiselle 
Titiens and Signor Mongini had been summoned before the 
curtain, there was a general call for Alboni, who, after some delay, 
made her appearance, and was honoured by such a eeting as is 

never accorded but to artistes standing highest in public esteem. 


The house was crowded in every part, scarcely a vacant place 
being perceptible in gallery, boxes, pit, or stalls: , 








On Monday, an extra night, the Trovatore was given for the 
third time; on this occasion Madame Alboni taking the part of 
Azucena, allotted in the two previous representations to Madame 
Borghi-Mamo. The great reputation achieved by Madame Alboni 
in the gipsy-mother, not, we may be assured, any shortcomings 
on the part of Madame Borghi-Mamo, induced the management 
to make the transfer, although, we must confess, we see neither 
the policy nor wisdom of this bandying about of character from 
one artist to another. An extra-night, of course, may be pleaded 
in extenuation. Of the ‘ormance generally we need only 
remark that Malle. Titiens was as powerful as ever in Leonora, 
and that Signor Giuglini never sang more delightfully. Madame 
Alboni’s Azucena cannot be forgotten by those who have seen it. 
The great artist first undertook the part in 1856. The effect she 
produced in the character in Paris, coming after Madame Viardot 
and Madame Borghi-Mamo, was echoed in London; and at last 
everybody allowed that the incomparable contralto-soprano added 
intensity and passion to her many other excellencies, Better 
still than in any former year, in | omgend energy and force, was 
Madame Alboni's performance of the gipsy on Monday, It was 
really powerful acting. Of Madame Alboni’s singing we need 
not hazard a word. It was as exquisite, as perfect as ever, as full 
of beauties, as sympathetic—a model, in fact, of pure and simple 
vocalization, and from which any living singer might receive a 
lesson. Azucena, in fine, is one of Madame Alboni’s most re- 


markable performances. ; 
On Tuesday Semiramide was performed for the first time at 
years. The cast was as follows : 


Her Majesty’s Theatre for seve a 
Semiramide, Mdlle. Titiens ; Arsace, Madame Alboni; Idreno, 
Signor Belart; Assur,{ Signor fEverardi; and Oroe, Signor 
Vialetti. The character of Arsace,—upon which Rossini has 
lavished all the florid graces of his melodic invention, and which 
in one sense stands apart from every other personage in the lyric 
drama—affords the practised vocalist ample opportunity for apiay- 
It was in Arsace that Madame Alboni (at the opening of. the 
Royal Italian Opera, 1847) first elicited the admiration of the 
English public, and since that memorable occasion it has always 
been regarded as one of her greatest, if not, indeed, her ve 
greatest performance. If the voice has not quite the same dept 
and richness as of old, it has gained in other respects, being now 
so equal in volume and quality throughout the register, that it 
hay be compared to a crystal without a flaw. For mellowness 
and even suavity of tone it is wholly unrivalled, the notes suc- 
ceeding each ad with such natural fluency, that it is impossible 
to detect a weak place or single out a “break.” An instrument 
thus perfected enables the singer to articulate every phrase and 
passage set down with such unvarying ease, that any idea of diffi- 
culty never presents itself to the hearer, and the ars celare artem 
is realised to the letter. More faultless examples of vocal eflici- 
ency than the two airs—*“ Eccomi alfine in Babylonia,” and “In 
si barbara sciagura "—as sung by Madame Alboni, eould hardly be 
cited ; or purer specimens of vocal declamation than the recitative 
belonging to the Fest, or than the duet with Semiramide (Act I1.), 
including the delicious slow-movement, “Giorno d’orrore.” It 
would have been worth reviving Semiramide—even were the music 
with which Rossini has galvanised the effete drama of Voltaire 
less gorgeous and magnificent —for the sake alone of such singing 
as that by means of which Madame Alboni enables us to judge of 
Italian art in its perfection, and to show that legitimate exhibi- 
tions of skill are still calculated to rouse the enthusiasm of an 
audience, : 
Malle, Titiens, as Semiramide, is unequal — at times dramatic 
and superb, at times constrained, and therefore less entirely 
satisfactory. Some parts of her “ Bell raggio” are admirable ; 
her acting in the finale— where the shade of Nino appears to 
frustrate the designs of the Assyrian Queén— is full of in- 
telligence ; and the duets with Assur and Arsace are replete 
with striking points. But with the. remembrance, still vivid, of 
Madame Grisi’s impersonation of Semiramide, more perhaps was 
expected than we had a right to expect from a foreigner un- 
acquainted with its traditions. At any rate, no one since 
Madame Grisi has looked the character so well, evinced a readier 
insight into its histrionic purport, or brought more splendid 
physical means to its technical illustration, That further ex- 
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perience will enable Mdlle. Titiens to place her Semiramide 
on the same footing as her Lucrezia, Valentine, and Leonora (to 
say pothing of her meter progressing Norma), there can, we 
think, be little doubt. e only competent representative of 
Assur whom the present generation of opera-goers can cite is 
Signor Tamburini; and in saying that, on the whole, Signor 
Everardi does more with the very arduous music assigned to the 
part than any“other artist who, for many years, has appeared on 
the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre, we are only rendering strict 
justice to an artist of decided talent, and still more decided 
promise. On the other hand, to deny that much is wanting to 
render his performance irreproachable would be evading the 
truth to little purpose. The small tenor part of Idreno, intrusted 
to Signor Belart, is made more conspicuous than usual, owing to 
that gentleman’s marked ability as a singer in the florid style. 
As Oroe, the high priest, Signor Vialetti leaves nothing to desire. 
The orchestra and chorus are by no means valuable auxiliaries to 
the singers before the footlights ; and yet one would imagine that 
the music of Semiramide, from the overture to the end, ought by 
this time to be familiar to every instrumental performer who has 
served his apprenticeship. 

On Thursday Rigoletto was repeated, when Madlle. Brunetti 
confirmed the favourable impression she created by her first 
performance of Gilda. 


—S 


Brrmincuam. — (From an entirely new and original correspondent) 
A very agreeable Musical Entertainment was given here on Thursday 
evening April 26, at the Assembly Rooms, Dee’s Royal Hotel, by 
Mr. H. Phillips, entitled “the Music of various Nations.” He was 
assisted by his daughters Florence and Alice, and by Miss Hawkins, 
his pupil, a promising soprano, who made her début on this occasion. 
A fashionable and numerous attendance was the result, and a most 
agreeable evening was enjoyed. The Programme included character- 
istic music and melodies of various nations, Scotch, Irish, Chinese, 
Italian, the melodies of the Holy Land, German, American, Welsh, and 
English. Each nation was faithfully represented, and the peculiarities 
of its music cleverly illustrated, from the répertoire of the talented and 
agreeable Mr. Phillips, on whose shoulders the ever-green mantle of his 
compeer, John Braham, appears to have fallen. The capabilities of this 
gentleman appear to be inherited by his daughters, whose performance 
on the present occasion was above all praise, and elicited frequent and 
genuine plaudits. Alice the contralto, bids fair to fill the gap which 
will doubtless ere long be caused by the retirement of Madam Sainton 
Dolby. Speaking of Miss Phillips, a local professor of the first standing 
says, “ she possesses an extraordinary voice, singing with great power down 
to the lower E, is an excellent musician, good pianiste, and both herself 
and sister have received a liberal education in France. Her father is 
now instructing her in the School of Sacred Music, in which she bids 
fair to take the highest position. She is but fifteen years of age, her 
declamatory power, which is, by the way, the leading feature of her 
singing, is of the very highest order. She sings as she speaks, without 
the least apparent effort, and yet perfectly articulate, —a rare feature 
in the present day. Florence her sister possesses a good soprano voice, 
and is a brilliant pianiste for her age, which is eighteen. It is intended 
that her musical studies will be completed under the direction of the 
great Chopin, in Paris.” 

[Will our entirely new and original correspondent furnish us with 
his name.—Eb. ] 





MOZART—CHILD AND MAN. 
(Continued from p. 321, Vol. 38.) 


92. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, December 22, 1770. 

On the 19th occurred the first rehearsal on the stage. 

The preceding oneon the 17th was ‘gone through in the assembly 
room of the Ridotta. Heaven be thanked all went off well. Yesterday 
there was a rehearsal of the recitatives. To-day there will be a second 
rehearsal on the stage, and on Monday a full rehearsal. 

As regards the 26th, the day fixed for the first performance, what 
consoles me is that I can see the actors (recitanti), and the orchestra as 
well, are pleased; and I have still, God be thanked, my ears left me. 
During the rehearsal I posted myself quite at the back, under the prin- 
cipal entrance, that I might hear the effect quite at adistance. Perhaps 
my ears were too 
joiced and satisfied, and all congratulating my son. The ill-di 





artial. Meanwhile we see all our kind friends re- 
disposed 








are positively dumb. The best esteemed maestri of the city, Fioroni* 
and Sammartinif, are our true friends, as also are Lampagnani {, Piazza 
Colombo.§ On this account envy, incredulity, and prejudice against the 
productions of our child will have no injurious effect. At least, I hope it 
will not have the sad fate of Jomelli’s, whose second opera at Naples fell 
completely flat (a terra), so much so that it is to be withdrawn for another. 
Yet is he a renowned maestro, about whom the Italians make a terrible 
noise.|| On the other hand it was a folly on his part, perhaps, to com- 
pose two operas inthe same year for the same theatre, especially when 
he saw the first had no great success, Since the 16th we have been 
every evening, after the Ave Maria, at the opera until eleven o’clock, 
Friday excepted. ba 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, December 29, 1770. 

God be praised! The first performance of the opera took place on 
the 26th, with complete and universal success, and with circumstances 
which have never before occurred at Milan; to wit, an air sung by the 
prima donna was, contrary to all usage on the prima sera, repeated a 
second time, whereas at a first performance they never cry fuora; and 
in the second place all the airs, except a few delle vecchine parti, were 
greeted with extraordinary applause, succeeded by cries of }Evviva il 
maestro! Evviva il maestrinol 

On the 27th the two airs of the prima donna were repeated, and it 
being Thursday, and consequently advancing towards Friday, it was 
necessary to finish quickly, otherwise the duo would have been re- 
peated also, for they were already beginning to make a noise. But the 
majority of the public wanted to return home, in order to have some- 
thing to eat again, and the opera, with its three ballets, had lasted six 
good hours. To-day we give the third rectta. 

As Hasse is called il Sassone, and Galappi Busanello, our child is 
called il cavaliere filarmonico, 


94. 
The Same to Father Martini, at Bologna. 
Milan, January 3, 1771. 

At the same time, Very Reverend Father, that I write to wish you a 
happy new year, I have to inform you that my son’s opera has met with 
a very good reception, in spite of the cabals of our enemies and those 
who envied us. Before they had seen one note of the work, they spread 
it about that it was impossible such barbarous music, without method 
and without depth, could be executed by the orchestra; and to such 
effect had they bestirred themselves, that they had persuaded half Milan 
that instead of an opera they were about to hear merely a poor com- 
pilation. They had even taken to the principal cantatrice several airs 
and a duo, composed by the Abbé Gasparini of Turin, and wished to 
persuade her to introduce them into the opera, and to accept nothing 
from so young a man as my son, and one so incapable of writing a good 
aria. But the prima donna declared herself satisfied, and more than 
satisfied. Notwithstanding this, the calumniators of my son ceased not 
to cherish the most injurious prejudices against his work. The first 
rehearsal with instruments, however, so completely closed the mouths of 
these pitiless babblers, that not a word was heard more. All the pro- 
fessors declared to the orchestra that the music was clear, intelligible, and 
easily played, as the singers had previously pronounced. The first 
opera of the season at Milan has generally the ill‘ luck not to attract 
many people; they always wait for the second before they come to the 
theatre. Up till now, however, and for the last six representations, the 
theatre has been always full; each night two pieces have been re- 
demanded, and all the others vigorously applauded. 

We hope, dearest Father, to receive favourable news concerning your 
health. I do not yet despair of receiving the Miserere which you pro- 
mised, as well as the music for sixteen parts. M. Joseph Prinsechi will 
not fail to settle what is required for the copy, and I shall take care, as 
soon as I am returned home, that is to say, about Easter, to send you 
whatever may prove agreeable. My son kisses your hands, and I am 
with respect and esteem, Your deyoted servant, 

Lzorotp Mozart. 
(To be continued.) 


* Born in Pavia, 1704; died 1779. Chapel master of Milan Cathe- 
dral, in the archives of which this learned composer’s works are pre- 
served, 

+ Born in Milan. Chapel master to the convent of Santa Maria 
Magdalena. He composed 2200 works, and has been designated the 





father of Haydn’s sfyle. 
Born at Milan in 1706; died 1772. Wrote forthe church and the stage. 
: Born at Segni. Attached to the Pope’s 
A good composer of church music, 
|] Born in 1714 in the kingdom of Naples; died in 1774. More than 
number of motets. 


chapel at Rome in 1775. 


forty operas of his are extant, and an in 
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BOOSEY’S BOOSEY’S 
PART-SONG MISCELLANY, |STANDARD OPERAS FOR THE FLUTE. 


A COLLECTION OF ARRANGED BY J. CLINTON. 


Original Part-Songs, Choruses, Kc, Price One Shilling each. 


BY CELEBRATED COMPOSERS. LES HUGUENOTS ... ; Meyerbeer 
ROBERT LE DIABLE... ooo Meyerbeer 
MASANIELLO nw Auber 
ERNANI « . « Verdi 
RIGOLETTO , : Verdi 
PURITANI ... Bellini 
SONNAMBULA Bellini 


Price Threepence each Number. 


‘* Welcome, Heavenly Peace,” Four-part Song sa Frank Mori 

“ ” a y 

2 Ta tetioente Sem Pesan So AS) RE! | 9 gma a Ba 

“ ” LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR . Donizetti 
Beauty is dead,”’ Four-part Song one), | ed. oe Frank Mori LUCREZIA BORGIA Donizetti 

* Who shall be Fairest ?” Four-part Song... Frank Mori oat 

“ O spare my Tender Flowers,” Four-part Song... Frank Mori IL TROVATORE...' 7, ae 

“ Ripe Strawberries,” Five-part Song ... ss eve * J. L. Hatton DON JUAN ie ove owe Meums 

“ Smile, O Heaven, upon the Day,’”’ Chorus (Satanella) .. M. W. Balfe 

“* Sancta Maria,” Chorus (Dinorah) jis Peas re Meyerbeer BOOSEY & SONS, Holles Street. 

‘** A Legend of the Rhine,’ Part Song (Male Voices) oe Henry Sittart | 0 Se a CC Ce — 

“ The Hostess’s Daughter,” Part hewn. (Male Voices) Henry Smart 


“Retowttwrcegucvacs = hse | PARE IV of DINORAN, for Vso and Banna wit 
“ The Three Wishes,” Part Song ... png AO - J. Pech in 8 Monthly parts. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 

“ O’er the calm and Sparkling Waters,” Chords (Les Vépres) ... Verdi 
“ Lowly we do bend before Thee,” Quartet (Dinorah) as «» Meyerbeer HE SKIPPER and HIS BOY.—Miss Dolby’ s new 
“A Capstan Chorus,” Chorus (Male Voices) «1 a. +» Henry Smart Song, composed by Virginia Gaprint. Price 3s. The Atheneum says : “ Miss 
“ The Return from the Tavern,” Chorus (Dinorah) Meyerbeer Dolb; has got hold of another ballad which promises to rival ‘ The Three in 


popularity.” 
“ Good Night,”’ Quartet (Martha) ... ase ave Flotow Boosey & Sons, Hollies Street, 


yy Apame OURY’S SANTA LUCIA, a brilliant 


BOOSEY &, SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, Holles Street. Madame eel tees in il berbions di Stvlaliag” Price te, Alsos a corvect edtion 


of the Song, price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HOPIN’S MAZURKAS, Edited by J. W. Davison. 
POPULAR JUVENILE MUSIC. Patnieg this x9, priee Bey mune se, CHOPIW'S “MAZURKAS POR 
PIANOFORTE, complete with Portrait and Biographical Critical Preface by 
J. W. Davison. "This Edition is very beautifully engraved, and printed on the best 


paper. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


‘TUSSEK AND WOELFL, Edited by J. W. Davisox, 

Published this day, in 1 vol., price 4s., out size, uniform with Chopin, 

DUSSEK’S PLUS ULTRA and WOELFL’S NE PLUS ULTRA SONATAS for 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH NUMBER. PIANOFORTE Ge rformed b » Miss Arabella Goddard), with a Biography of each 
Auther, and a Critical Account of their Works, by J. W. Davison. 


ih Sagar yal its Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


First Series—“ SA TANELLA.” “ TANET’S CHOICE,” by Crartwet.—Boosrr: & Sons 
1. The Power of Love. | 3. Our hearts are not our own, PA fn | on aeevers that this popular Song (as sung by Madame Sainton Dolby) 
2. The Slaves’ Chorus, 4. Oh would she but name * Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
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Pianoforte Recreations for Jubenile Performers, 








Second Series—“ DINORAH.” 
et NR ; O VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.—Boosry & Sons’ 
A ke mo ga | po nee nea sneer MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS, Reed and Brass, as well as Bugles, 
. ‘ , ne Oe Drums, and Fifes, have been used and approved of by almost every regiment in the 
‘“ me Service, at home and abroad. Those regi that i the formation of a 
Third Series—“ MARTHA. Band, are invited to apply to the firm, who will be happy to 7. them com. 
petent Bandmasters, and render any further assistance that ma; be required. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





1. M’ appari tutt’ amor. 3. Servants’ Chorus 
2. Drinking Song. 4. Finale to First Act. 


eee ULLIEN’S LAST WALTZ.—Boosey & Sons have 


1. Beautiful Star, and Ring de Banjo. 4. Nelly Gray. published by authority of Madame Jullien, the last Waltz composed by the late 
2. Good News from Home. 5. Hard Times, M., Jullien, and which will be found to exceed in beauty any of his most celebrated 
3. We are coming Sister Mary, and 6. I'm off to Charlestown. Compositions. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


Wait for the Waggon. 
aa ES NOCES DE JEANNETTE. By Victor Masse. 
ore ASR MUSES. The music of this popular Operetta will be ready in 7 few days. Copyright of 
1. Maud Valse. | 3. Satanella Quadrille. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


2. KGnigsberg Polka, 4. Pantomime Galop. 
A DDRESS WANTED. — Any person knowing the 
a, prerent address of Jaues, {SumLino, on James Moris Eeuee, OY i 
BOOSEY & SONS, Holles Street, aero hee, Be “hor oe a ear beers 
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